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NEAR FOURTH 


Labor Council Directory 


Labor Council meets every Friday at 
8 p. m, at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp Streets. Secretary’s office and head- 
quarters, Room 205, Labor Temple. 


Executive and Arbitration Committee meets 


every Monday at 7:30 p.m. Label Sec- 
tion meets first and third Wednesdays 
at 8 p.m. Headquarters telephone— 
Market 56. , 


Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays, 49 Clay. 

Asbestos Workers—Meet 1st and 3rd Wednesdays, 
Veterans’ Hall, Duboce Avenue. 

Asphalt Workers—Meet 2nd Monday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Auto Bus Operators’ Union No. 399—Meets every 
Thursday, 9 p. m., 10 Embarcadero. 

Automobile and Carriage Painters No. 1073—Meet 
Thursday evenings, Building Trades Temple. 


Baggage Messengers—Meet 2nd Mondays, 146 
Steuart. 
Bakers (Cracker) No. 125—Meet 2nd and 4th 


Thursdays, Labor Temple. 


Bakers’ Auxiliary (Cracker)—Meets Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 
Bakers No. 24—Meet Ist and 3rd Saturdays, 


Labor Temple. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Sat- 
urdays, Labor Temple. 

Barbers—Meet 1st and 3rd Mondays, 
cia street. 

Bartenders No. 41—Meet 1st Mondays at 2:30, 
8rd Mondays in evening at 8:00, 1095 Market. 

Beer Drivers—177 Capp. 

Bill Posters—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
teenth and Mission. 

Blacksmiths and Helpers No. 168—Meet Ist and 
3rd Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Boiler Makers No. 6—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Bookbinders—Meet last Fridays, Labor Temple, 
James D. Kelly, Business Agent, 525 Market. 
Boot and Shoe Workers, No. 216—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, Twenty-fourth and Howard. 
Bottlers No. 293—Meet Ist and 38rd Tuesdays, 

177 Capp. 
Bottle Caners—Meet lst Fridays, Labor Temple. 
Box Makers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 
Brewery Workmen No. 
Thursdays, 177 Capp. 
Bricklayers No. 7—Meet 
Trades Temple. 

Broom Makers—Meet 3rd Tuesday. 

Butchers, 115—Meet Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 

Butchers No, 508 (Slaughterhousemen)—Meet 
every Tuesday, Laurel Hall, Seventh and R. R. 
Avenue. 

Carpenters No. 22—Meet Fridays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Carpenters No. 304—Meet Mondays, 112 Valencia. 

Carpenters No. 483—Meet Mondays, 112 Valencia. 

Carpenters, 1082—Meet Tuesdays, 112 Valencia. 


112 Valen- 


Fif- 


7—Meet 2nd and 4th 


Tuesdays, Building 
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SPECIALTY 
PRINTING 


Invitations, Menus 
Dance Programs 
Greeting Cards 


Union Label Water Marked Paper Always on Hand 
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Carpenters No. 1640 — Meet Thursdays, 
Trades Temple. 

Casting Cleaners—Meet Ist and 3rd Fridays, 
Labor Temple. 

Cemetery Employees—Meet 1st and 3rd Satur- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Cement Workers No. 1—Meet Wednesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 

Chauffeurs No. 265, I, B. of T.—Meet Ist and 
3rd Thursdays in evening, 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days in afternoon. K. P. Hall. 

Cigar Makers—Meet lst and 3rd Thursdays, La- 
bor Temple. 

Cloth Hat and Cap Makers No. 
3rd Tuesdays, 1245 Market. 

Commercial Telegraphers—Labor Temple. 

Composition Roofers No. 25—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Cooks’ Helpers—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
149 Fifth. 

Cooks No. 44—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursday nights, 
828 Mission. 

Coopers No. 65—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, La- 
bor Temple. 

Draftsmen No. 11—Meet Ist and 8rd Wednes- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Dredgemen—10 Embarcadero. 

Egg Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Electrical Workers No. 
Building Trades Temple. 

Electrical Workers No. 
112 Valencia. 

Electrical Workers No. 151—Thursdays, 
lencia. 

Electrical 
Steuart. oe 

Elevator Operators and Starters—Meet 1st and 
3rd Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Federal Employees’ Union No. 1—Meet 1st Tues- 
day, Pacific Building; PEOaUAKiers: 746 Pacific 
Building. 

Foundry Employees—Meet Fridays, 59 Clay. 

Furniture Handlers No. 1—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Garment Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Garment Workers No. 131—Meet 1st and 3rd 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters—Meet 2nd and 
4th Fridays, Labor Temple. J. Hammerschlag, 
Secretary. 

Gas and Electric Fixture Hangers No. 404—Meet 
2nd and 4th Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Gas Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2nd and 4th Satur- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Glove Workers—Meet 3rd Friday, Labor Temple. 

Glass Packers, Branch No. 45—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Saturdays, Labor Temple. 

Granite Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Grocery Clerks—Meet Ist Thursdays, Labor Tem- 
ple; hours 10 to 11 a. m. 

Hatters’ Union—J. Grace, Sec., 1114 Mission. 

Horseshoers—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Hospital Stewards and Nurses—Meet 44 Page, 1st 
and 3rd Mondays. 


Building 


9—Meet Ist and 


6 — Meet Wednesdays, 
92—Meet Wednesdays, 
112 Va- 
Workers No. 


537—Wednesdays, 146 
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Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 


Iron, Steel and Tin Workers No. 5—Meet Ist 
and 2nd Saturdays, Metropolitan Hall, South 
San Francisco, 

Janitors—Meet 1st Thursdays, 8 p.m., Labor 
Temple. 

Jewelry Workers No. 36—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Mondays, 


Ladies’ Garment Workers No. 8—Meet Mondays, 
Hamilton Hall, 1545 Steiner. 

Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 

Letter Carriets—Meet 1st Saturday, 
Hall, Native Sons’ Building. 

Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge No. 1 
—Meets Ist and 3rd Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Machinists No. 68—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Mailers—Meet Sunday, Labor Temple. 

Marine Gasoline Engineers No. 471—Meet Ist and 
8rd Thursdays. 

Metal Polishers—Meet 1st and 3rd Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, 
Temple. 

Molders’ Auxiliary—Meets Ist and 3rd Fridays, 
Labor Temple. 

Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 
Moving Picture Operators, Local No. 162—Meet 
2nd and 4th Thursdays, 10 a.m., 68 Haight. 

Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 

Office Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Optical Mechanics—Meet lst and 8rd Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Painters No. 19—Meet Mondays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Pastemakers No. 
442 Broadway. 

Pattern Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Friday nights, 
Labor Temple. 

Pavers No. 18—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 

Photo Engravers No. 8—Meet lst Sundays at 12 
m., in Labor Temple. 

Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Work- 
ers—Meet Thursdays; headquarters, 457 Bryant. 

Plasterers No. 66—Meet Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Plumbers—Meet Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Postoffice Clerks—Meet 4th Thursdays, Knights of 
Columbus Hall. 

Press Feeders and Assistants—Meet 2nd Thurs- 


Los Angeles 


Labor 


10567—Meet Last Saturday at 


day, Labor Temple; headquarters, 628 Mont- 
gomery. Room 229, 
Printing Pressmen No. 24—Meet 2nd Mondays, 


Labor Temple. 
Rammermen—Meet 2nd Monday, Labor Temple. 
Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, 8 p.m., Retail Clerks’ Club, 32 Turk. 
Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Retail Shoe Clerks No. 410—Meet Tuesdays 8 p. 
m., Retail Clerks’ Club, 32 Turk. 

Riggers and Stevedores—Meet Mondays, 74 Fol- 
som street. 

Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, 


Maritime Hall Building, 59 Clay. 
Sail Makers—Meet at Labor Temple. 


Sheet Metal Workers No. 95—Meet 2nd Thurs- 
days, 


224 Guerrero, 


PERRIN 


AND OTHER 


GOOD 
GLOVES 


ARE SOLD BY 
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Sheet Metal Workers No. 104—Meet Fridays, 224 
Guerrero. 

Ship Clerks—Meet 1st and 8rd Fridays, 
Temple. es 

Shipfitters No. 9—Room 103 Anglo Building. 
Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays. 

Shipyard Laborers—Meet Fridays, Labor Temple. 

Sign and Pictorial Painters No. 510—Meet Fri- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 

Stable and Garage Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Steam Engineers No. 64—Meet Tuesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 

Steam Fitters and Helpers No. 590—Meet Ist 
and 3rd Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 

Steam Laundry Workers—Meet lst and 3rd Mon- 
days, Labor Temple; headquarters, Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Steam Shovelmen and Dredgemen iNo. 29—Meet 
Ist Saturday, 274 Monadnock Building. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 2nd Sunday, 
Labor Temple. 

Street Railway Employees, Div. 518—Meet 2na 
and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Sugar Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Tailors No. 80—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 240 
Golden Gate Avenue. 

Teamsters No. 85—Meet Thursdays, 536 Bryant. 

Teamsters No. 216—Meet Saturdays, Building 
Trades Temple. ° 

Telephone Operators No. 54A—112 Valencia. 

Theatrical Employees—Meet Ist and 3rd Tuesdays, 
11 a.m., 68 Haight. 

Tobacco Workers—Meet 3rd Fridays, 
Trades Temple. Miss M. Kerrigan, 
290 Fremont. 

Trackmen No. 
Temple. 

Typographical No. 21—Meets 8rd Sunday, Labor 
Temple; headquarters, 701 Underwood Bldg. 

Undertakers—Meet on call, 3567 Seventeenth. 

United Glass Workers—Meet Wednesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 

United Laborers—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

United Leather Workers (Saddlery Workers)—- 
Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, Labor Temple. 
United Leather Workers (Tanners)—Meet Wednes- 
days, Maennerbund Hall, 24th and Potrero. 
United Trunk, Bag and Suitcase Workers—Tiv. 

Hall, Albion Avenue, 

Upholsterers—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Waiters No. 30—Meet 153i Wednesday, 8:30 p. m.; 
other Wednesdays, 2:30 p.m., 828 Mission. 

Waitresses—Meet Wednesdays, 1095 Market. 

Warehouse and Cereal Workers—Meet Tuesdays, 
457 Bryant. 

Watchmen—Meet Ist and 3rd Fridays, 8 p. m., 
Labor Temple. O. S. Curry, Sec., 1437 Polk. 

Water Workers—Labor Temple. 

Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Sunday, Labor Temple. 


Labor 


Building 
Secretary, 


687—Meet 2nd Tuesdays, Labor 


Anti-Jap Laundry League—313-14 Anglo Bldg., 
Sixteenth and Mission. 
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Article 2. 

Our Bolshevik press propaganda expresses it- 
self along several distinct lines. There is, first, 
the direct advocacy of soviet government in 
America. In this matter, however, there is 
marked division among the clamorous brethren. 
The I. W. W. and Socialist papers are almost a 
unit for the adoption of the soviet form. Even 
the single-tax organ, “The Public” has lately 
been discovering the identity of sovietism with 
democracy and seems to regard with equanimity, 
if not with outright approval, the proposed sub- 
stitution of soviets for ballot-boxes and legis- 
latures. 

But the journals of “light and leading” such 
as “The Nation,’ the “New Republic,” the 
“Dial” and the “Survey,” draw back from so con- 
crete a proposal. Bolshevism may be a beautiful 
thing in Russia, but it would lose something of 
its luster if transplanted to these shores. Some- 
times, indeed, these journals take occasion to say 
that they are not in favor of Bolshevism even 
in Russia. It appears infrequently, and then only 
in the most casual and unobtrusive manner. To 
find it one has to search through wearisome col- 
umns with patience ‘and care. With 95 per cent 
of everything in these columns regarding Russia 
given to a glorification of Bolshevist ideals and 
Bolshevist deeds, the occasional disclaimer fur- 
nishes to the open-minded merely a _ baffling 
puzzle. If the soviet system, as applied bythe 
Bolsheviki has even half the virtues so insistent- 
ly ascribed to it, these journals in refusing to 
recommend its universal adoption, are false to 
the interests of mankind. 

But though in the matter of establishing soviet 
rule in America the clamorous brethren are di- 
vided in the matter of glorifying Bolshevism in 
its native land, they are a united and voluble 
chorus. To make the picture impressive they 
suffer nothing to appear which might awaken a 
doubt. As I said in my previous article, the Bol- 
shevist, I. W. W., radical and “liberal” journals 
habitually suppress or distort the most depend- 
able testimony about Russia. At the same time 
they keep up a constant fire of accusation against 
the “capitalist” press for its alleged practice of 
doing the same thing. 

Let us digress for a few moments to consider 
this matter of the derelictions of the press desig- 
nated as “capitalistic.” One who, like the pres- 
ent writer, has been in the working-class move- 
ment all his life, may presumably question these 
accusations without drawing the suspicion that 
he holds a brief for the accused. Unquestion- 
ably the conservative and moderate newspapers 
and periodicals have published much about Russia 
that is false, much that is exaggerated, much that 
is mere idle rumor. Unquestionably, also, some 
of them—perhaps all of them—have now and then 
suppressed authentic information to which the 
world was entitled. 

Yet, after all, most of the authentic informa- 
tion that came out of Russia has been printed by 
these “capitalist” publications. If they have 
printed silly rumors and self-evident falsehoods, 
they have also printed demonstrable facts. If 
they have printed news matter unfavorable to 
the Bolshevist cause, they have also printed 
news matter which the pro-Bolshevists them- 
selves have regarded as favorable. They have 
shown a striking contrast to the radical and 
“Viberal” which has striven 


press, persistently 
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to present but one side, and has thus falsified 
the record. 

In the matter of the publication of groundless 
rumors and absurd exaggerations the “capitalist” 
press has certainly been grossly at fault. But 
there is small justification for the radical and 
“liberal” press designating these random stories 
as deliberate lies. The crop of rumors regarding 
such a terra incognita as Russia is always large; 
and it is especially prolific in the vicinity of 
Stockholm, overrun by Russian refugees. The 
world wants news about Russia. The cor- 
respondents stationed at Stockholm and other 
centers are told to get news, and they get what 
they can. All is grist that comes to their mills. 
Some of them may be told to color their news 
against the Bolsheviki. But even if none of them 
were so told, they would still pick up and trans- 
mit these rumors. 

Many of these yarns, absurd as they were, have 
been shown by investigation to have had a plaus- 
ible basis in fact. Take, for instance, the story 
of the projected massacre of Noy. 10th. The 
“New Republic” had the first spasm of moral in- 
dignation over this gross slander on the gentle 
and humane Bolsheviki, and in its issue of Nov. 
16th sententiously asked: “What is the source of 
the lies about Russia which are being so sytem- 
atically disseminated in this country?” “The Na- 
tion” followed in its issue of Nov. 23d with a 
like spasm and a like inquiry; thereupon all the 
Socialist and radical journals took up the tune, 
and by some of them it is still being repeated. 
Yet it happens that this story had the substantial 
basis of an actual threat made publicly by Zino- 
vieff, the head of the Petrograd soviet. It may 
very likely have been started in entire good 
faith. The admission of the threat was made, 
curiously enough by “The Liberator” (formerly 
“The Masses”), a journal not ordinarily given 
to statements of fact, but dealing rather with the 
romantic and picturesque phases of revolution. 
Yet though the admission was made as long ago 
as January, neither the “New Republic’ nor 
“The Nation” has so far had the decency to men- 
tion the fact; and some of the imitative Socialist 
and I. W. W. organs are still pointing to the 
original story as an evidence of the “lying” of 
the “capitalist” press. Nine-tenths of the alleged 
“lies” in the daily newspapers over which these 
opposition editors wax so virtuously indignant 
are merely these floating stories told by refugees 
this side of the Russian border; and many of 
them have a far more reasonable basis than have 
most of the pro-Bolshevist stories that are given 
to the world as authentic information. 

The “capitalist” press has also been grossly 
and stupidly at fault in having permitted some of 
these defeatist journals to score a point by the 
prior publication of the text of the soviet con- 
stitution and certain soviet decrees. These docu- 
ments in themselves prove little enough as to 
what is going on in Russia—no more in fact 
than the constitution of Venezuela or the new 
constitution of Mexico proves as to what is 
going on in those countries. But just as the 
various White Books, Yellow Books and the like, 
so copiously given to print by certain news- 
papers were a necessary part of the documenta- 
tion of the war, so these soviet laws and decrees 
were a necessary part of the documentation of 
the Russian case. For the “capitalist” press to 


have ignored them, to have permitted them to 
find their first appearance in these pro-Bolshe- 
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vist journals, gave point and force to the charge 
of suppression of the truth. Though the philo- 
Bolshevists cannot come into court with clean 
hands, they can, in this matter, come with a 
plausible case. Of course they have made the 
most of it. 

But whatever, in the matter of suppression and 
distortion, the sins of thé “capitalist” press may 
be, they appear pale and feeble beside the mani- 
fest sins of the pro-Bolshevist journals. One 
can understand the suppression of the testimony 
of thousands of truthful, intelligent and ob- 
servant men on the ground that they are men of 
means, of education, of culture and therefore 
are members of the bourgeoisie, or retainers of 
the bourgeoisie. The bourgeoisie, say these 
journals (edited, by the way, chiefly by men 
themselves eminently bourgeois), have no rights 
in the premises; naturally they are against the 
Bolsheviki; their testimony is valueless, and 
hence we ignore it. 

But nothing except dishonesty—or what is 
hardly to be distinguished from it, an extreme 
degree of fanaticism—can explain the suppres- 
sion of the testimony of the Russian revolution- 
ists. These journals print masses of impression- 
istic and romantic statements from persons who 
have seen Russia for periods of from seventeen 
days to six months, but wholly ignore the state- 
ments of persons who have known Russia all 
their lives and who have spent their best years 
in the movement for the liberation of the Russian 
people. 

This testimony of the Russian revolutionists 
is voluminous, and it is easily accessible. That 
it is unknown to the editors and writers of the 
pro-Bolshevist journals of the United States is 
incredible. Because it is not to their liking they 
have, as a rule, ignored its existence. They 
hypocritically clamor for the “truth about Rus- 
sia,” and they denounce the “capitalist” press for 
its alleged suppression of the truth. But all the 
time they are themselves engaged in a campaign 
of distortion and suppression. 

They cannot, however, perpetually ‘continue 
this fraud against their leaders; and already there 
are signs observable of their realization that 
in some measure this testimony must be chal- 
lenged. In the March number of the “Liberator” 
is an article attacking the character of the rev- 
ered “grandmother of the revolution,” Catherine 
Breshkovsky; and in “The Nation’ of March 
22d is an article by Mark Podolianin, certified 
by the editor to be a “New York journalist,” at- 
tacking the whole body of Russian revolution- 
ists who have not accepted the Bolshevist 
regime. These articles are highly significant. 
They show that the increasing pressure of this 
mass of anti-Bolshevist testimony from the most 
dependable Russian sources is beginning to make 
itself felt among those who all along ‘have ig- 
nored its existence. 

————— 
HIGH WAGES A MYTH. 

In comparing changes in trade union wage 
rates and in retail prices of food from 1907 to 
1918, the United States Bureau of Labor statistics 
shows that an hour’s wages in 1918 purchased 
but 79 per cent as much food as in 1913, and a 
week’s wages but 77 per cent as much. 

As compared with 1907 an hour’s wages in 
1918 bought but 72 per cent as much food and a 
week's wages but 69 per cent as much food. 


Four 


NEW PRINTING TRADES SCHEME. 

Long before the armistice was signed the mem- 
bers of the executive council realized that with 
the ending of the war the organized wage earners 
of America would be confronted with the serious 
problems of industrial reconstruction. Since the 
signing of the armistice plans for the readjust- 
ment of these problems have been considered in 
three conferences with the representatives of 
associations of employers in the commercial and 
periodical publishing branch of the printing in- 
dustry, and as a result of these conferences there 
is herewith presented to the members of: the 
International Typographical Union two definite 
propositions, each having the unanimous indorse- 
ment of the representatives of the associations 
of employers and of the executive officers of the 
five international printing trades unions. 

For more than twenty years members of the 
printing trades unions in a number of cities have 
been making up on other days the time lost 
through the observance of the Saturday half holi- 
day. This custom was recognized when the nine- 
hour day was established, and it was continued 
in a number of jurisdictions after the eight-hour 
day was inaugurated. 

The desirability of establishing a uniform cus- 
tom to be observed in all mechanical depart- 
ments of all commercial printing offices is 
definitely recognized in the following resolution 
adopted by the unanimous vote of the representa- 
tives of the employers and the representatives of 
the printing trades unions, at a joint conference 
held in Chicago on Monday, April 21. 

“Resolved, That both parties are to submit to 
their respective bodies: that, beginning May 1, 
1921, the forty-four hour week will prevail nation- 
ally in the printing industry, and that each side 
recommended the adoption of this resolution to 
their constituent bodies and report to the next 
meeting of the International Joint Conference 
Council.” 

This resolution has the unqualified endorse- 
ment of the representatives of the United Typo- 
thetae of America, Closed Shop Branch, the 
Printers’ League of America, the International 
Association of Employing Stereotypers and Elec- 
trotypers and the American Association of 
Photo-Engravers, for the employers; and the ex- 
ecutive heads of the International Typographical 
Union, the International Printing Pressmen and 
Assistants’ Union, the International Stereotypers 
and Electrotypers’ Union, the International 
Brotherhood of Bookbinders and the Internation- 
al Photo-Engravers’ Union, 

In view of this unanimous recommendation it 
is inconceivable that any of the organizations 
represented in the joint conference will fail to 
give its hearty approval to the resolution which 
will establish the forty-four hour week in the 
mechanical departments of the printing industry 
represented in the Chicago conference. 

The deferred date set for the inauguration of 
the forty-four hour week gives to the joint In- 
ternational Conference Council, as outlined in the 
second proposition submitted, ample time to 
formulate and make effective its plans for the 
readjustment of wage scales to meet the condi- 
tions which the war has created. No conference 
held by any group of employers and employees 
could give greater promise of real construc- 
tive work to preserve the interests and to pro- 
mote the progress of the worker. These read- 
justments are to be made through arbitration 
proceedings, but with additional safeguards 
which will insure the elimination of indefensible 
awards, and at the same time correct the mani- 
festly unequal conditions which have been con- 
spicuous in some competitive zones. In short, 
representatives of the employers and the employ- 
ees have agreed to a definite plan for co-opera- 
tion to the fullest extent in an earnest effort to 
place the commercial printing industry on a 
sound foundation, and to keep it there. 

The International Conference Council in the 
Commercial and Periodical Branches of the 
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Printing Industry and employees in the printing 
trades unions submit the following declaration 
outlining the plans to govern its work, and 
unanimously recommend its indorsement by the 
several organizations represented in the Con- 
ference: 


International Conference Council For the Print- 
ing Industry and Allied Trades. 

I. Preamble—Only through joint conferences 
in the spirit of mutual helpfulness between em- 
ployees and employers can the foundation be laid 
for stable and prosperous conditions within the 
printing industry. To promote the spirit of co- 
operation and to deal with the problems of the 
industry in a way to insure the protection of 
the interests of all concerned, the establishment 
of an International Joint Conference Council, 
made up of representatives of employers and em- 
ployees, which shall be thoroughly informed as 
to conditions and interests of all parties in the 
industry and in a position to suggest for ratifica- 
tion regulations which shall eventually become 
she law of the industry, is considered essential. 

Compulsory arbitration by law is deemed im- 
practicable as a means of adjusting controversies 
between employers and employees. Controver- 
sies between employers and employees can and 
should be adjusted through voluntary agreements 
to refer disputes to boards of conciliation and 
arbitration composed of representatives of em- 
ployers and employees in the industry affected. 
It is in this spirit of arbitration and conciliation 
that the organization and operation of a Joint In- 
ternational Conference Council for the Printing 
Industry and Allied Trades is undegtaken. 

Il. Proposal—To establish for the printing 
industry and allied trades, 4 joint International 
Conference Council upon which council there 
shall be equal representation of employers and 
employees. The International Conference to be 
known as “The International Joint Conference 
Council” hereinafter referred to in this agree- 
ment as the International Council. 

III. Scope of Activities—The International 
Council is to devote its activities not primarily 
to disputes, to the fixation of wage scales, the 
making of specific wage agreements and the like, 
but to matters of policy. 

Among the activities which might come within 
the scope of the International Council are the 
following: 

(a) Outlining of general trade policies which 
will secure the greatest degree of co-operation 
between employer and employee, and at the same 
time insure full protection of the interests of the 
public. 

(b) Consideration, reporting and advising on 
any legislation affecting the trade. 

(c) Studying and proposing methods for secur- 
ing uniform working hours and shop practices. 

(d) Co-operation with those departments of 
the government exercising jurisdiction, to main- 
tain such selling prices as will insure a reason- 
able remuneration to both employers and em- 
ployees. 

(e) Consideration and review of the causes of 
any disputes which arise in the industry. All 
conciliation and arbitration processes covered in 
existing agreements must be exhausted before 
appeals are taken to the International Council. 
Where no arbitration or trade agreements are in 
effect, appeals may be taken through regular and 
recognized channels to the International Council. 

(f) Investigation of the question of apprentice- 
ship conditions; adoption of suitable methods of 
selection for apprenticeship, and the technical 
training for apprentices, learners and journey- 
men throughout the industry; the improvement of 
processes, designs and standards of workman- 
ship; to seek adequate representation on the con- 
trol and management of all technical institutes; 
to consider and report upon all improvements of 
processes, machinery and organization, and ap- 
propriate questions relating to management and 
the examination of industrial experiments, with 
special reference to co-operation in carrying new 
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ideas into effect, and full consideration of the 
employees’ point of view in relation thereto. 
The better utilization of the practical knowledge 
and experience of employees, with provision for 
the facilities for the full consideration and utiliza- 
tion of acceptable inventions and improvements 
designed by employers or employees, and for the 
adequate safeguarding of the rights of the de- 
signer of such improvements. 

(g) Determination of practicability of estab- 
lishing wage adjustment boards throughout the 
industry. 

(h) Consideration of any matters of general 
interest to the trade, whether industrial, educa- 
tive, economic, legislative or hygienic may be 
taken up. 

IV. Authority—(a) Each side shall submit its 
bill of particulars for action in the form of reso- 
lutions, which after having been unanimously 
passed by the International Council, shall be 
submitted for ratification to the constituent 
bodies of the organizations, parties to this agree- 
ment. Resolutions passed by the International 
Council and ratified by the constituent bodies of 
the organizations, shall be binding upon all 
parties to this agreement and shall become the 
law of the trade. 

(b) For the purpose of carrying out the in- 
tents and objects for which this International 
Council is formed, local unions, chapels and shop 
committees affiliated with the respective inter- 
national unions, parties to this agreement, local 
allied printing trades councils and local associa- 
tions of employers in the respective trades deal- 
ing with the unions under this agreement, shall 
be recognized as proper and legitimate agencies 
through which the International Council is to 
function, 

(c) It shall be the right of any of these local 
groups of printing trades employers and of local 
groups of employees to submit to the Interna- 
tional Council for consideration and action any 
proposal of mutual interest, provided, however, 
such proposals will not violate the legitimate 
processes and relations in existence between local 
unions and respective international unions or be 
in conflict with existing agreements. 

(d) That all local agreements hereafter entered 
into between local unions and local employers 
shall be underwritten and guaranteed by the in- 
ternational union having jurisdiction over the 
particular trade making such local agreement. 
In the event that any local union or local em- 
ployer violates or disregards the terms of this 
agreement the action of such recalcitrant union 
or employer shall be publicly disavowed by this 
International Council and the aggrieved parties 
shall be furnished with an official document to 
that effect. 

V. Membership and Organization—(a) The 
International Council shall consist of ten mem- 
bers, five chosen by the ratifying employers’ as- 
sociations, viz.: 2 from the United Typothetae of 
America, Closed Shop Branch, 1 from Printers’ 
League of America, 1 from the International As- 
sociation Employing Stereotypers and Electro- 
typers, 1 from American Association of Photo- 
Engravers and five by the ratifying labor organi- 
zations, viz.: one each from International Typo- 
graphical Union, International Printing Press- 
men and Assistants’ Union, Interational Stereo- 
typers and Electrotypers’ Union, International 
Photo-Engravers’ Union, International Brother- 
hood of Bookbinders. 

The International Council may, at any regular 
meeting, receive applications from organizations 
of either employees or employers, who have not 
ratified this agreement and by unanimous vote 
may admit such applicants to all privileges and 
responsibilities of this agreement. 

VI. Constitutional Questions—(a) Election of 
the members of the International Council shall 
be in each case determined in the manner pre- 
scribed by the ratifying organization. Alternates 


to act for members in their absence, shall be ap- 
pointed or elected in the same manner as pre- 
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scribed herein for members. 
hold office until their 
chosen. 

(b) Each group of the ratifying members of 
the International Council shall select a chairman. 
These chairmen shall call meetings and preside 
jointly. 

On written demand of a majority of the mem- 
bers of either side of the International Council, 
the joint chairmen shall call a meeting at a con- 
venient time and place and see to it that a notice 
is sent each member of the International Coun- 
cil, which notice shall state the time and place 
and purpose of the meeting. 

A record of the transactions of each Inter- 
national Council meeting shall be kept and distri- 
buted to members of the International Council. 

(c) Unanimous vote is necessary to carry any 
resolution involving the establishment of general 
principles affecting any of the trades, parties to 
this agreement. 

Ordinary routine business of the International 
Council may be decided by a majority vote. 

(d) For the sake of expediting business, the 
meetings of the International Council will or- 
dinarily be confined to members. The Inter- 
national Council may, however, adopt such rules 
and regulations governing the attendance of 
other than members at the meetings as they 
deem advisable and necessary. 

(e) The International Council may adopt from 
time to time such rules of procedure in the con- 
duct of business as may properly come before 
it when such rules will not conflict with any 
procedure set forth in the general plan. 

Amendments to this general agreement shall 
be submitted in the form of resolutions and 
passed and approved in the manner prescribed 
in paragraph (c), Section 6, and paragraph (a), 
Section 4. 

VII. Finance—(a) The expense of attendance 
at meetings shall be borne separately by the re- 
spective bodies of the International Council un- 
less otherwise mutually agreed upon. 

(b) Expenditures for meeting places or cleri- 
cal services will be borne jointly. 

(c) All accounts will be audited and approved 
by an executive committee selected from the 
membership of the International Council which 
will be authorized to act in all such matters. 

VIII. Withdrawal from Mempbership—(a) 
Any constituent body may withdraw from the 
International Council by giving six months’ 
notice in writing to the International Council. 

Many plans for the work of industrial recon- 
struction have been submitted and discussed. The 
employers and employees represented in the 
Washington, Cincinnati, and Chicago conferences 
believe that these reconstructive problems, so 
far as the commercial printing industry is con- 
cerned, can best be solved by the representatives 
of the employers and employees engaged in this 
branch of the industry. 

These men fully realize the extent of the re- 
duction in the purchasing power of the dollar 
of 1915, and that the gap between 1915 wages 
and prices and 1919 wages and prices must be 
closed. The purchasing power of the contents 
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of the pay envelope must be restored. Other- 
wise industrial chaos and commercial calamity 
are inevitable. 

The foregoing questions are of vital import- 
ance and require action by the referendum. The 
executive council acting in accordance with the 
provisions of Section 3, Article 17 of the Consti- 
tution has ordered a referendum vote upon these 
questions on Wednesday, May 28, 1919. 

Indianapolis, April 29, 1919. By order of the 
Executive Council. 

J. W. HAYS, Secretary. 
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OUT FOR LABOR MOVEMENT. 

It is not of especial moment that George P. 
‘West writes an article. 

It is not of especial moment that ”The Nation” 
publishes an article written by George P. West. 

Mr. West writes pieces now and then and 
“The Nation” is continually publishing pieces 
of a nature pleasing to the kind of people who 
like the kind of pieces Mr. West writes. 

“The Nation” is a monthly publication pub- 
lished in New York. It stands well with all 
of our most active pacifists and is doubtless one 
of the chief delights of that “little group of 
serious thinkers” so well described by W. J. 
Ghent as “the fitful, fretful worshippers of the 
cult of Something Else.” 

But when “The Nation” advertises in all the 
leading newspapers that it is printing an article 
by George West answering the question of 
whether “the Gompers rule” in the labor move- 
ment can survive the June convention, then the 
matter becomes of some slight interest and it 
may be will to pass a remark or two. 

Mr. West put forth these peculiar thoughts: 

It is “improbable that the defection from Gom- 
persism and Wilsonian democracy can be stopped 
by anything that Mr. Gompers and Mr. Wilson 
can do, at least by their control of the Atlantic 
City convention, if that control should be es- 
tablished.” 

Mr. Wilson’s proposed labor program can do 
no more than strengthen Mr. Gompers’ position 
and “weaken the demand for a national labor 
party.” 

Today the “most maporiant industrial move- 
ments” are entirely “out of the hands of Mr. 
Gompers and his lieutenants.” 

Mr. Gompers had to be ‘‘dragooned” into the 
movement to organize the steel industry and 
Secretary Morrison was only trifle less unwilling. 

Mr. Gompers “strenuously opposes” the seces- 
sion clothing workers’ organization. 

And so, Mr. West concludes his little piece, 
“It is not too much to say that already the leader- 
ship of the American labor movement, so far as 
it has any leadership, has passed from Mr. Gom- 
pers and his little group of ultra-conservatives at 
Washington.” 

lf George West lived in Russia he would be 
classed with the “intelligentsia.” Likewise if he 
lived in France or Germany, he would be among 
the “intellectuals,” this term being applied to 
those who write and teach or lecture, not by 
virtue of actual intelligence or intellect, but by 
virtue of occupation or pretense. 

In those countries the “intelligentsia” has con- 
siderable influence in labor matters, contrary to 
the condition in the United States. 

It may be well in passing tc note that the 
labor movement in Russia is noted chiefly for 
its absence, unless the Lenine monstrosity may 
be called a labor movement; the labor movement 
in France is surpassed in point of weakness only 
by Italy and Japan among the great powers; the 
labor movement in Germany was a character- 
less government bossed framework that crumbled 
intO supine acquiescence with the kaiser’s mar- 
auding program. 

The “intelligentsia” has always had a great 
deal to say in Russia, France and Germany. The 
statements made by Mr. West in “The Nation” 
indicate that his ideas about a labor movement 
would suit admirably the non-labor “intelligent- 
sia” that has played such a prominent part in 
those countries. 

Mr. West thinks it doubtful if Mr. Gompers 
and Mr, Wilson will control the Atlantic City 
convention. This being a profound reflection from 
a mental sphere wholly unknown to the union 
workers of America, it will interest them only 
as a curious manifestation of “intelligentsia” 
reasoning and will doubtless go into the trade 
union collection of Funny Things That Can Hap- 
pen. 

What Mr. West says about Mr. Wilson’s pro- 
posed labor program is really more of a confes- 
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sion ita gayuniie else—a sediedsion that the 
| wrecking of the labor movement isn’t making 
satisfactory progress. 

As to the control of the most important labor 
organizations being out of the hands of Mr. 
Gompers there is this to be said: The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor is a voluntary associa- 
tion of labor unions and these unions, in forming 
that association, do not place themselves in any- 
body’s hands. They band together with a com- 
mon ideal and a common purpose. Mr. West’s 
premise is wrong—result; all wrong. 

If Mr. West had attended the St. Paul con- 
vention he would not have made his ridiculous 
statement about the steel industry, unless he 
really wanted to mis-state. 

One more statement—Mr. Gompers opposes a 
secession organization. It is the American Fed- 
eration that opposes secession—not merely Mr. 
Gompers personally. Every organization that 
lives opposes secession, and rightly so. 

Mr. West, as an individual attacking the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, is not of great im- 
portance. His piece in “The Nation” is merely 
a remarkable illustration of how utterly wrong 
a sincere person can be. But the great effort 
of “The Nation” to make Mr. West’s piece seem 
like a powerful indictment of surpassing weight 
has some importance, especially when considered 
in connection with a number of other reactionary 
drives now being made at the American labor 
movement by interests that would be happier if 


there was no militant labor movement in 
America. 

This destructive a puts “intellectual,” 
reactionary, and brutal “scientifico” intriguer 


under the same tent—all heading toward the 
same goal, though by differing routes. The for- 
tunate thing, however, is that the world is march- 
ing toward constructive betterment for all man- 
kind. Destructive tactics have had their day. 


——— 


REJECTED THE AWARD. 

The American Hide and Leather Company 
and the Badger State Tanning Company have 
refuse to accept an award by the national war 
labor board and which applies to the employees 
who are members of the United Leather Work- 
ers International Union. The Badger company 
is an Armour concern. 
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EDUCATIONAL CONCLUSIONS. 
By James E. Addicott. 

From my personal experiences as District Edu- 
cational Director, I would offer the following 
comments upon intensive war training in the 
army training detachments, known after October 
1, 1918, as the vocational section of the Students’ 
Army Training Corps: 

First—Numerous prerequisites and lengthy 
preparation are not essential to technical train- 
ing, as many school and college officials hav- 
maintained in the past. Mature men with health, 
strength and a definite motive can do a good 
piece of intellectual work without following 
closely the routine of institutional training. 

Second—Motive and purpose are essential to 
the best results in any institutional training. In 
all the army trade schools there was an immedi- 
ate change in attitude and in work upon the sign- 
ing of the armistice. The students’ army train- 
ing corps was a failure among soldiers, instruct- 
ors and army officers when the motive for win- 
ning the war was lost. 

Third—Military and vocational training may be 
effectively combined when the war motive is 
strong. Probably the two may be just as success- 
fully united in times of peace, provided the stu- 
dent chooses both. Without this double choice 
the combination would probably prove fruitless. 

Fourth—Illiteracy and imperfect physique are 
seriously detrimental to the nation. The work 
of the draft boards showed a depressing number 
of illiterates and physically unfit men, The 
United States must stamp out illiteracy and raise 
the physical standards of all its citizens. 

Fifth—The industrial incentive will most like- 
ly take the-place of war incentive. The United 
States must do her part of the world’s work. In- 
dustrial needs are evident. Returning soldiers 
and sailors should be given full information re- 
garding the national industrial needs and their 
opportunitics through industrial training. 

Sixth—These army trade schools have made 
a lasting impression upon education by proving 
that short time intensive courses are practical and 
produce efficiency. Occupational skill will prove 
a greater asset to the nation in times of peace 
than in war times because more men are in- 


fluenced and because the industries of peace are 
lasting, while the arts of war are transitory only. 
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THOUSANDS OF TEACHERS JOIN. 

A new charter every other day under the Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers is the rate at which 
the organization wave among public school teach- 
ers of the United States has been spreading dur- 
ing the past month, according to reports received 
at the office of the National Women’s Trade 
Union League. The American Federation of 
Teachers is affiliated both with the American 
Federation of Labor and the National Women’s 
Trade Union League, and has to date char- 
tered a total of 70 local unions from Coast to 
Coast. This, it is stated, represents a 100 per 
cent organization in many localities. 

The aims of this vigorous young national trade 
union organization of educators are democratiza- 
tion of the schools and fair working conditions 
for teachers. The salary scale of teachers for 
the entire United States averages $600 per year, 
and there are thousands of teachers receiving 
only $300 and $400 per year. 

“We insist,” says the national president of the 
American Federation of Teachers, Charles B. 
Stillman, of Chicago, “that boards of education 
have no proprietary right in the schools. They 
should be proud to consider themselves, with 
the teachers, fellow servants of the public. There- 
fore, we demand the teachers shall be consulted 
by the authorities on all questions affecting their 
interests. 

“For relief as to the salary schedule of teachers, 
we have already demonstrated that organization 
under the American Federation of Labor is the 
best way to work. In New York, for example, 
with the assistance of the New York State Fed- 
eration of Labor, we have secured the passage 
of a bill in the legislature allowing an average 
raise of $100 per year in the pay of teachers. 
The teachers’ unions in Washington, now two 
years old, have in that period secured Congres- 
sional action raising their minimum salary from 
$500 to $750, and after July Ist, they will share 
in the $240 increase obtained for all Government 
employees by the National Federation of Federal 
Employees with the teachers co-operating. Our 
local in Madison, Wisconsin, which was organ- 
ized but five months ago, by taking active part in 
the local primaries and election, secured a non- 
partisan board of education and so impressed 
itself upon the community that the retiring board 
granted a $150 salary increase to the teachers 
before its term of office expired. Chicago, 
Vallejo, Cal., and other cities furnish similar 
examples of the teachers’ achievements by means 
of their affiliation with the organized labor move- 
ment through the American Federation of La- 
bor.” 

National Organizer L. V. Lampson, formerly 
of the Central High School of Washington, D. C., 
reports new teachers’ locals established in Gal- 
veston, San Antonio, Austin, and Denison, Texas, 
within the past week. Recently teachers in Bos- 
ton, including Harvard professors, have organ- 
ized into the Greater ‘Boston Federation of 
Teachers, and there is also a local in the faculty 
of the University of Illinois. 

Other cities or counties in which charters have 
been issued are: New York City, Buffalo, and 
Olean, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Shenandoah, Ma- 
hanoy City, and Shamokin, Pa.; Allegheny, Prince 
George and Montgomery Counties, Md.; Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Norfolk, Portmouth, and Lynch- 
burg, Va.; New Orleans, La.; Lauderdale County, 
Miss.; Memphis, Tenn.; Gary, Valparaiso, Linton 
and Jasonville, Ind.; Lancaster, and Athens Coun- 
ty, Ohio; Chicago, Peoria, Granite City, Johnston 
City, Westville, Royalton, and Murphysboro, III; 
Madison, Wis.; St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Garvin County, Ardmore County, and Coalgate, 
Okla.; San Francisco, Sacramento, Vallejo, and 
Visalia, Calif., and the Canal Zone. 

The national officers are: President, Chas. B. 
Stillman of Chicago, Ill.; vice-presidents, Mabel 
L. Rees of Brooklyn, N. Y., Anita Bailey, Gary, 
Ind., L. V. Lampson, Washington, D. C., Judith 
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G. Riddick, Norfolk, Va., S. E. Compton, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Henry R. Linville of New York 
City, Clara K. Stutz, Washington, D. C., Carrie 
L. Colburn, Olean, N. Y., and Isabel Williams, 
St. Paul, Minn.; secretary-treasurer, F, V. Stecker 
of Chicago, Ill.; national organizer, L. V. Lamp- 
son of Washington, D. C., and editor of the offi- 
cial organ, “The American Teacher,” Henry R. 
Linville of New York, N. Y. 

Next Thursday afternoon the San Francisco 
Local is to hold a big organization meeting in 
the Labor Temple, and it is the hope and belief 
of those working for the organization that the 
membership will take a wide step forward in 
membership at this gathering. Those who come 
in now will be charter members and in the years 
that are to follow will doubtless have abundant 
cause to view the step with pride and satisfac- 
tion, because the organization in this city shows 
every indication of being a great success. 

SPECIAL AGREEMENT MEETING. 

The special committee appointed by the Labor 
Council for the purpose of advocating that all 
union agreements expire on the same date will 
hold a meeting in the Labor Temple on Tuesday 
evening, May 13. Officers and delegates of all 
departmental councils are urged to be present, as 
are the representatives of the miscellaneous 
crafts, in order that the views of the organiza- 
tions on the subject may be made known to the 
committee. In this manner the committee hopes 
to become so informed as to deal with the ques- 
tion advantageously to all. 

a ag 
LINE MEN WIN STRIKE. 

Line men employed by the Stone and Webster 
and Texas Light Company properties are out 
in 11 cities, including Forth Worth and Dallas. 
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Seven 


TO ORGANIZE WOMEN IN NAVY YARDS. 

A special membership drive to enlist the thous- 
sands of women workers at the U. S. navy yards 
and arsenals has been undertaken as a result 
of conferences in Washington during the past 
week between officers of the National Federation 
of Federal Employees and the presidents of local 
unions at several such points. Miss Gertrude 
McNally, general organizer for the Federation 


| of Federal Employees, is in New York with Pres- 


ident John Fitzgerald, of the Federal Employees’ 
Union, to launch this campaign among the office 
employees and the women flagmakers, sailmakers 
and life-preserver makers in the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard. 

The pressing need for organization of these 
women workers, Miss McNally states, is evi- 
denced in the fact that at the navy yards and 
arsenals women are not paid at the same rate 
that men are paid for work of corresponding skill. 
Although the War and Navy Departments have 
announced a policy of equal pay for equal work, 
she points out that the women employed in the 
flag and sail lofts, and in various shops at the 
different arsenals are rated at a scale which is 
lower for their skilled work than is the wage 
paid to unskilled labor done by men. 


STRUCK FOR BETTER FOOD. 

A strike of 350 linemen of Electrical Workers’ 
Union No. 77 resulted because of the very un- 
desirable food furnished by contractors electrify- 
ing the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul rail- 
soads through Idaho and Washington. This ac- 
tion was taken after repeated efforts had been 
made to have the cause of the complaint re- 
moved, but without success. The men are work- 
ing in camps along the line of the road. 
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My native land. A newer page 

In the great record of the world is thine; 

Shall it be fairer? Fear, and friendly hope, 

And envy, watch the issue, while the lines, 

By which thou shalt be judged are written down. 
—Bryant. 

a ee 


little 
soul of a red. If he sees a rabbit track while on 


It does not take much to encourage the 


his hunt, though it may be a year old, he grows 
as enthusiastic as a child with its iirst rattle box. 
This is why, in spite of the fact that the move- 
ment has made no progress in this country in 
half a century, the dreamers remain with it and 
continue to hope for success. 
ae re 
The Municipal 


Railway of San Francisco is 


Since operation of the 


an unqualified success. 
road commenced, it has paid the cost of opera- 
tion, including the payinent of interest on the 
original investment and the redemption of bonds 
falling duc, 
iund of more than a million dollars, part of which 


when accumulated a depreciation 
is invested in other city bonds bearing interest, 
and in addition thercto furnished nearly a mil- 
extensions or for 


lion dollars for making new 


public relieving the 
future 
against the earnings of the road. 


other 
and without 


purposes, taXpayers 


incurring any liabilities 
It is one of 
the few railways of the country which during the 
last two years did not have to borrow money 
for new equipment and extensions, and was able 
to raise the wages of most of its employees to 
keep up with the increasing cost of living. There 
is now pending requests for additional increases 


in wages for various ecinployees of tlie road, 
and according to the latest financial reports 


these can all be granted without necessitating 
any new financial policies or departures on the 
part of the management. The report for the 
month of March shows a net protit of $20,000 
which will take care of all the money needed to 
pay requested increases in wages, and there is 
the less anxiety in respect to future ability of the 
road to pay the new rates of wages by reason of 
the fact that the sums set aside for each month 
for depreciation can now safely be reduced from 
14 per cent to a lower rate as there is no fur- 
ther need for the accumulation of a larger re- 
serve fund. To further insure the future of the 
road, the public has been requested by the Labor 
Council, as the best spokesman in this city for 
municipal ownership, to patronize the road when- 
ever possible. The new extensions are also bring- 
ing added business and income and this is the 
more deserved as the competing company for 
the last ten years has refused to provide for new 
It is up to the people of San Fran- 
cisco to keep up the good record of the Municipal 
Railway. 


extensions. 


: 
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:: Supporting the President :: 


While the partisan politicians continue to criticise, the great mass of the 
people, wherever they have means of giving expression to their desires, demon- 
strate clearly that they are standing rigidly and overwhelmingly by the President 
in his efforts in Paris to make the peace treaty one that will hold out the hope 
that the world will not again be plunged into a welter of blood. His struggle 
to subordinate the desires of greed to the aims of justice has the whole-hearted 
and loyal approval of the great majority of the American people without regard 
for political affiliations, Of this there is scarcely any room for doubt. 

Last lriday night the Labor Council of this city placed its stamp of ap- 
proval upon the courageous stand he has taken with reference to the Fiume 
situation and instructed its Law and Legislative Committee to draw up resolu- 
tions that would fittingly express to the President assurance of the support 
of the organized workers in this city of the principle involved in his controversy 
with the Italian Government. When the question was put to a vote in the Council 
there was not a single negative, a rather remarkable thing in a democratic body 
of as cosmopolitan character as the San Francisco Labor Council, where all 
shades of political, religious and racial opinion are represented. 

The present Italian Government is autocratic and reactionary and its claims 
for this .\driatic port have no foundation other than selfishness. The claim that 
she would be entitled to what she seeks in Dalmatia on the ground that the 
population is Italian is too highly ridiculous for consideration. Of course, if 
Italy were allowed to draw the boundary lines within the city of Fiume, she 
could substantiate her claim, but she could do the same thing in practically every 
large city in the United States, where the Italian residents gather together in 
certain districts. This fact, however, certainly does not justify a peace treaty 
that would deprive millions of Slavs, who are dependent upon this outlet to the 
sea, of a port on the Adriatic that is equipped with the facilities necessary for 
transportation and commerce with the markets of the world, and it is not likely 
that the rank and file of the Italian people will sustain their government in the 
position it has taken. The Italian position is so palpably selfish that it is sur- 
prising to learn that it has any support whatever outside of official Italian gov- 
ernmental circles. That government is trying to exact its pound of flesh in 
order to satisfy the commercial interests of Italy, but President Wilson refuses 
to recognize in the peace treaty the terms of agreement entered into by nations 
im secret pacts, and he has also provided in the constitution of the League of 
Nations that in future there shail be no such secret bargains entered into, or if 
they are entered into, they shall receive no recognition and shall not be binding 
That this policy on the part of the President 
commends him to the lovers of justice everywhere is a thing beyond dispute. 


upon the people of the world. 


The plea that Italy needs the port as a measure of self-protection is too 
hypocritical to engage the thought of honest men. The truth is that were 
the claims in this connection of the Italian officials conceded the Bohemians, 
the Ilungarians, the Rumanians, the Serbians and Croatians, as well as other 
Slavic peoples, would become the slaves of Italy, because they could gain access 
to the sea with the consent of the government of that country and not other- 
wise. LVerhaps this is the bludgeon that the Italian commercial interests are 
anxious to wield. 

The fact that the Italian people were not likely to support Orlando in his 
position is doubtless the cause of that gentleman becoming very indignant be- 
The 
people of that country do not want to be left out in the cold so far as the 


cause President Wilson talked over his head to the population of Italy. 


League of Nations is concerned and if the Italian Premier carries out the 


If Italy 
accepts the situation as it is presented to them at present in the peace treaty 


declarations that he has made that is just what will happen to them. 


it is assured of a comfortable and commanding seat in the League of Nations. 
Otherwise it must take an inferior place in world affairs. 


President Wilson is on the right tack and the prayers of the American’ 


people are that he shall continue on his course, the criticism of partisan politicians 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 
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FLUCTUATING SENTIMENTS i 
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We take this significant statement from a cir- 
cular calling upon Americans to aid Russia in 
her fight against the deadly disease of Bol- 
shevism: “Had there been a great Federation 
of Labor in Russia previous to the war, millions 
of Russian lives would have been saved, and 
today there 'would be no deadly Bolshevism 
clutching the throat of Russia.’ A truer state- 
ment was never issued. Had labor in Russia been 
organized well enough to protect the workers 
against the greed of employers Bolshevism would 
never have gained a foothold, but the cruelty of 
dominant wealth brought on the curse. 


When the time arrives that it would be wise to 
form an American Labor political party the 
American Federation of Labor will undoubtedly 
be for the formation of such a party, but that time 
most assuredly has not yet arrived. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor has always favored the 
organized workers taking any part in political 
matters that will bring success to the workers. 
What it has persistently opposed has been the 
crazy dreams of shallow thinkers who desire to 
plunge the labor movement into hopeless politi- 
cal entanglements, and because it has opposed 
this sort of thing the radicals have always been 
busy with their denunciation based upon the 
presumption that the American Federation of 
Labor is opposed to political action. 


Why is industrial activity and attendant good 
times so slow to return to the famished and 
much harassed peoples of the earth? Of all 
questions now uppermost in the minds of indi- 
viduals and governments this one certainly oc- 
cupies by far the most important place, and day 
after day, month after month, it seems as diffi- 
cult as ever to find an answer or satisfactory 
explanation of this perplexing problem. How- 
ever, any one may by a slight exercise of thought 
find a ready and sufficient answer to the ques- 
tion. A mechanic desiring to earn something 
must know not only how to do a thing, but 
above all things he must before beginning know 
what he is going to make, have the means with 
which to make them, and find the market for 
his product able to compensate him for his labor. 
Either he, if he works for himself, or his em- 
ployer, if he works for another, must have defi- 
nite plans and materials for the work to be 
undertaken. This is the sine qua non, or indis- 
pensable thing required to have on hand before 
it will be of any use to begin work or proceed 
with the undertaking with any prospect of suc- 
cess. Once a person understands this principle, 
upon which all business, all work, and all prac- 
tical success is founded, he is on the road to com- 
prehend and understand the reason why now 
business prosperity is so slow to return, though 
so much desired and needed for the welfare of 
all the world. He will find, that just as it takes 
definite ideas, plans, and resources to start a 
private business going, no matter how big or how 
small, so it will take definite ideas, plans, re- 
sources and organization to again start the world 
machine of business going. At the present time 
there exists nothing but extreme confusion and 
struggle for mastery between ideas, aims and 
plans for world control, and the result is chaos. 
Until order is brought out of chaos, nothing 
systematic or beneficial to the world will come 
out of the confusion. During the war, the cry 
that brought victory was: “Get together to win,” 
and all had to sacrifice something in order to 
get together with the rest. So now, the world’s 
peoples must get together, and in getting to- 
gether all must sacrifice something of their own. 
Only thus can order be brought out of chaos, 
business regain its momentum and _ prosperity 
return to all the peoples of the earth. 
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Willis—Bump is an awful ladies’ man. 
Gillis—I believe it. I’ve seen him with some 
awful ones.—“Judge.” 


The British captured a German officer, con- 
victed him of espionage and sentenced him to be 
shot. Early in the morning the firing squad 
marched the fellow some five miles from camp 
through the rain, over the muddy roads of France 
to the place of execution. Ask some of our re- 
turning soldiers about the mud roads of France 
if you want to hear a tale of horror. Arriving 
at the spot, the German asked if he could say 
a few words. Given permission, he wrathfully 
exclaimed: 

“T am a German officer. I am not afraid to 
die. I fear not your guns, but to march me out 
here five miles through the mud is outrageous 
and I resent it.” 

Whereupon a Tommy of the firing squad, who 
was making sure his gun was primed, looked 
up and said: 

“You got a hellova nerve; I gotta walk back.” 


Clerk—We can’t pay you the twenty-five dol- 
lars on this money-order until you are identified. 

Man—That’s tough! There’s only one man in 
town who can identify me and I owe him twenty. 
—Boston “Transcript.” 


A careless compositor can play havoc with 
a serious poem, as one did a short time ago 
across the water. As printed the lines read: 
They faced the terrors of the deep 
And guarded our snores while we were asleep. 

—Kansas City “Star.” 


A dusky doughboy, burdened under tons of 
medals and miles and miles of ribbons, service 
and wound chevrons, stars et al., encountered 
a 27th Division scrapper in Le Mans a few days 
prior to the division’s departure for the States. 

“Whar yo’ all ben scrappin’ in dis yar war, 
boss?” meekly inquired the colored soldier. 

“Why, we’ve been fighting up in Belgium and 
Flanders with the British,’ replied the New 
Yorker, proudly. 

“Well, we ben down in dem woods—watcha 
call ’em woods ’way down south.” 

“The Argonne?” suggested young Knicker- 
bocker. 

“Yas, yas, dem’s de woods—d’ Argonne.” 

“You know our division was the first to break 
the Hindenburg line, colored boy,” exclaimed the 
27th man. 

“Was it you wot did dat trick? Y’know, boss, 
we felt dat ol’ line sag ’way down in d’ Argonne.” 
—‘The Gas Attack.” 


“Here, waiter, this plate is damp!” said a 
traveler, who was dining in a cheap restaurant. 

“Ah,” said the waiter, “that’s your soup. We 
serve only small portions in wartime.” 


Physician (to Mrs. Col. Blood of Kentucky)— 
How did your husband pass the night, Mrs. 
Blood? 

Mrs, Blood—He seemed quite comfortable, sir, 
and asked for water several times. 

Physician (with a grave look) — H’m—still 
flighty. 


Two Irishmen, Pat and Mike, stood looking at 
bricklayers who were working on a building that 
was being erected, when the following conversa- 
tion was overheard: 

Mike—Pat, kin yes tell me what kapes them 
bricks together? 

Pat—Sure, Mike; it’s the mortar. 

Mike—Not by a dom sight; that kapes them 
apart. 
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HERMIT JIM’S LAST SACRIFICE. 

No one very knew where Hermit Jim Hud- 
son came from. None knew his story. 

One day he was discovered in a little shack 
built of refuse lumber from the dump down 
by the river. And there he lived for forty years. 
In summer he fished, worked a little, but never 
talked of himself. In winter he hibernated, so 
to speak. 

He was a big, up-standing, two-fisted fellow, 
capable of much, but utterly indifferent to all 
about him. He was an enigma, a mystery, a 
town character, 

As the years passed Hermit Jim lost his ro- 
bustness of figure and what remained of his 
ambition to work. Finally, at seventy, the sher- 
iff took him in charge and carted him off to the 
poor farm. Hermit Jim was a mere skeleton, 
his clothes in tatters, and his feet bound in bur- 
lap in place of shoes. His cupboard was almost 
as bare as Mother Hubbard’s, yet right there 
he voiced the only complaint he ever had been 
known to make. His shack was his castle, he 
declared, and should be respected. 

Finally, however, he capitulated but not with- 
out protest. “I’m not objecting to having more 
to eat or a better bed, Sheriff,” he conceded, in 
English quite out of keeping with his condition, 
“but I don’t like the prospective finish. It’s a 
poor climax to my early training and ambitions.” 
Then, despite the Sheriff’s efforts to draw him 
out, he became a clam again. 

Only once more did he discuss his case. They 
were then in sight of the poorhouse. “My life 
has been a failure, Sheriff,’ he declared, staring 
blankly ahead. ‘Why, doesn’t particularly mat- 
ter. I’ve been captain of my soul for sixty years, 
but a poor pilot, maybe,” he chuckled mirthless- 
ly. “I had a better start than most men, but 
things broke wrong. I lost ambition, interest in 
life, care for the future and regard for respec- 
tability. I’ve been a lone wolf,” 

Suddenly he straightened and his eyes flashed 
With a new light. “God, Sheriff, how I might 
have died had this war come half a century earl- 
ier! Maybe in a fight with a birdman three 
miles in the air! Maybe going over the top in the 
gray of the morning! Maybe hand to hand with 
my fingers digging into a Boche’s throat! And 
maybe far behind the firing line from a biff on 
the head from a bit of shrapnel. But anyway, 
any time, anywhere, gloriously! For Humanity! 
Democracy! Liberty! 

“What a death, Sheriff; what a death!” 

“Jim,” said the Sheriff, with a new, strange 
softness in his voice, “I’ve been told that you 
bought a thousand dollar Liberty Bond last Oc- 
tober. I’ve never believed it. But, old fellow, 
somehow now I do. Did you?” 

Hermit Jim chuckled. This time it echoed the 
glee of the thrush singing in the haw bush by 
the roadside. 

“Yes, Sheriff, I bought it. And this morning, 
knowing that you was coming after me, I used 
it in kindling the fire to cook my breakfast. I 
reckoned I probably would stay here the rest of 
my life. 

“It was the only way I could do my bit to- 
ward finishing the job.” 

————$ _@.—____. 

That Eastern detective agencies have been, and 
are now, getting in their work among the unions 
of the Puget Sound country with the hope later 
on of reaping a rich harvest from the employers 
is the statement of a man who has recently re- 
turned from the Northwest and who says he re- 
ceived the information from reliable sources. 
One detective agency is said to have spent $20,- 
000 in sending operatives into Seattle and Ta- 
coma and expects to get $100,000 in return. Sound 
trade unionists should look into the matter. 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES. 
By Eugene Donovan. 

The Labor Council’s legislative agent, Daniel 
C. Murphy, in summarizing his activities in Sac- 
ramento, brought out how the recent Legislature 
was prone to ignore the just and progressive 
claims of labor. This indication would not be 
encouraging, if accepted as the true spirit of the 
times, but looked upon as only a phase in the 
gradual development of our national life, it as- 
sumes an almost entirely different aspect. Legis- 
latures, such as the one just closed, with indi- 
vidual exceptions, are soon forgotten. True, they 
are only phases of development, impeditive or 
obstructive, as they may seem, but contribute 
by the pressure they impose in unfolding and 
developing the human mind and thus driving it 
on to a higher plane of thought. 

“Nature works in mysterious ways 
Its wonders to perform.” 

From the standpoint of labor, however, there 
is not much cause for complaint and plenty for 
congratulation. The industrial world today is 
on a higher and better plane than it has ever 
before been and is still on rising ground. It is 
coming into its own, for the world at large has 
been brought to see and acknowledge the potency 
of its influence aud power, and this may well be 
regarded as the leading spirit of the times. From 
a position of almost degradation, labor has now 
been exalted to a higher pinnacle of world re- 
gard, and statemen and diplomats no longer pre- 
tend to ignore its claims or importance. There 
remains and will remain for a long time, of 
course, a stubborn remnant that will refuse to 
see or acknowledge this. 

Even the impediments and obstructions, as well 
as the legislative measures, to which allusion has 
been made, contribute their quota of acknowl- 
edgment and regard, for if they had been sought 
under pretense of good for the rich and indolent 
only, they would have had no standing before 
even their own admirers and adherents. 

The trend of the times can therefore be truly 
said to promise much for labor and the industrial 
world, and it is no false promise, provided labor 
shall use its influence and powers with judgment 
and moderation. Hotheads, there are, within the 
ranks who would push matters at once and for 
all times to an ultimate conclusion. They, too, 
are impediment and obstruction and it will be 
necessary to keep them in check, for although 
nature in its great scheme of development has 
its uses and purposes in their existence, it is no 
part of the great law of order that their counsels 
shall prevail. An urge and a goad they are, but 
like spurs on a horseman their uses are to be 
employed with utmost discretion. 

In a word the sentiment of the majority of 
labor may very well be expressed in the rhythmic 
words of the armorer in “Robin Hood”: 

“The sword is a weapon to conquer strife, 

I honor the man who shakes it; 

But naught can the man whom the broad sword 
wields 

Compare with the man who makes it.” 
Moreover, as Sampel Gompers says in his book, 
“American Labor and the War,” wage earners, 
through their economic associations, have made 
the demand that those who supply the cieative 
labor power of industry, are surely as important 
to the processes of production as those who 
supply the materials necessary for production. 
They have demanded that the human side of pro- 
duction shall be given, at least, as much consider- 
ation and as much importance as the material 
side. They demand that industry and commerce 
shall be conducted not only in the interests of 
production but with consideration for the welfare 
and conservation of the human beings employed 
in production. They have asserted the right 
that every policy affecting industry, commerce, 
financial institutions and everything else that is 
involved in the organization of society in sorne 
way affects the lives of those concerned in the 
industries or occupations and the welfare of 
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those who are consumers. Therefore they de- 
mand that those who are concerned in the con- 
duct of industry or occupation must be given the 
same consideration as those who are to make 
profits by the industry. 

And what is more the reasonableness of these 
claims has now been conceded. Not only that, 
but under the initiative of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, it has been claimed, conceded and 
engrafted a legal principle as the law of the land, 
that “The labor of a human being is not a com- 
modity or article of commerce,” but is a creative 
force and the highest expression of individuality. 

Labor was the crucial test in this world war 
and nobly has labor vindicated its cause, but 
at the same time it has convinced governments 
that national and international affairs can be dealt 
with satisfactorily when the ideals and claims 
of the workers are satisfied. These have been 
so reasonable, their justice so self-evident, and 
their purpose so clearly and unmistakably di- 
rected toward making the “World safe for de- 
mocracy” that the peoples of the earth lean more 
and more strongly toward hailing it as the domi- 
nant influence on earth, as nature always intended 
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STRIKE WON. 
To Organized Labor—Greeting: 

You are ;hereby officially notified that the 
Brunswick phonograph strike has been settled. 
The firm granting every demand of the union: 

Recognition of the union. 

The union scale of wages. 

The shorter workday. 

The re-employment, without discrimination, of 
every member who went on strike. 

None but union men to be hired in the future. 

The immediate discharge of every strike- 
breaker. 

Improved working conditions of the factories. 

We fully appreciate the fact that the successful 
termination of this strike was due entirely to 
the united co-operation of organized labor. The 
Metal Polishers’ International Union deeply ap- 
preciates this and extends its sincere thanks. 
Kindly notify all dealers, the press and the gen- 
eral public that this strike has ended. 

With kindest wishes for the general success of 
the labor movement, we remain, 

Fraternally yours, 
W. W. BRITTON, President. 
Attest: CHAS. R. ATHERTON, 
General Secretary. 
—— 
MEMBERSHIP DRIVE NOW ON. 

Federal Employees’ Union No. 1 of this city 
is now in the midst of a great membership drive 
through which 485 new members have been en- 
rolled since the first of the year. The local union 
was the first union of its kind and has been suc- 
cessful in building up 121 unions now affiliated 
with the National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees, a part of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

The drive is on all over the country and it is 
expected that the international union will have 
a membership of 500,000 within the coming few 
months. The organization is responsible for the 


$240 emergency salary increase enjoyed by all of 
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FISHING LICENSE 


these employees. The local union held a meeting 
in Native Sons’ Hall last evening at which all 
those who had signed application blanks were 
in attendance and received the union obligation. 
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Phone Market 3285 P. BENEDETTI, Manager 


UNION FLORIST 


Formerly of 25 Feurth Street 
Funeral Work a Specialty at Lowest Prices 
Orders Promptly Attended to 
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UNION MADE AND MADE HERE 
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{ FURNITURE CARPETS STOVES 
{ DRAPERIES BEDDING } 
$ on the 
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OUTFITTING CO. 


1017 Market Street, Above Sixth 


We Give and Redeem American Trading 
Stamps. 
é 


wees Square Deal 
Godeau Funeral Service 


A San Francisco firm using California ma- 
terials and employing San Franciscans—a 
friend to the laboring man when he needs a 
friend. Independent ef the Trust. 


SAVES YOU ONE-HALF TRUST PRICES 


Julius S. Godeau 


Undertaker and Embalmer 
41 VAN NESS AVE, PHONE MARKET 711 


VISIT THE LARGEST HARDWARE STORE IN THE MISSION— 


Wolfe Lumber & Hardware Co. 


19th and Folsom Sts. 


Phone Mission 38 


Automobile Accessories 

MAZDA LAMPS FORD PARTS 
SKAT, 3 CANS FOR 25c ; 
Special—Champion X Spark Plugs, 50c 


FULL LINE—Crescent Wrenches, Moulder Tools, Starrett Tools 
SPECIAL—Blue Overalls $2.25, Black Overalls $2.00 


FISHING TACKLE SALMON EGGS 35c. 
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METAL TRADES CONVENTION. 

The convention of the Pacific Coast Metal 
Trades District Council now in session in Oak- 
land has before it a resolution which seems to 
unite all of the metal trades unions of the bay 
district into a Bay District Iron Trades Council 
and thereby create a condition of harmony which 
has not existed for many months, 

The resolution provides that “the name of the 
San Francisco Iron Trades Council be changed 
to the Bay District Iron Trades Council; that 
the meetings be held alternately each week in 
Oakland and San Francisco and that immediately 


upon the acceptance of the proposition by the | 


unions of Alameda and Contra Costa counties all 


offices be declared vacant and an election of | 


officers be held. 


The resolution was introduced in the Iron | 


Trades Council of this city at its meeting Mon- | 


day evening by President R. W. Burton and was 
indorsed unanimously. The resolution is in- 


land iron tradesmen who withdrew from the local 
council. 

Several months ago differences arose in the 
Council and the Oakland unions withdrew their 
affiliation and formed the Alameda and Contra 
Costa Counties Metal Trades Council. A charter 
was applied for from the Metal Trades Depart- 
ment of the American Federation of Labor and 
was refused, as one cannot be granted without 


I i i | , - 
the consent of the local council, according to the tig the emion label have wexnted “the imenbers 


laws. 

The officers of the San Francisco Council were 
elected one week ago to serve for one year. All 
the meetings in the past have been held on this 
side of the bay. The transbay unionists have 
objected to the council being designated as the 
“San Francisco” Council. Unionists are giving 
great credit to the officers and members of the 
local council for their unselfish efforts toward 
uniting the ironworkers of the bay counties in 
a harmonious and compact organization. 

Several plans dealing with wages, hours and 
working conditions for the workers all along the 
Pacific Coast are being discussed at the conven- 
tion and present indications are that some satis- 
factory conclusion will be arrived at before the 
close of the week, though there is apparently a 
wide difference of opinion on some of the features 
of the programs being dealt with. The delegates 
are optimistic and generally express the belief 
that no serious difficulty will be encountered. 

—_ 
RAILWAY CLERKS BALL. 

With Mayor Rolph and Mrs. Rolph leading the 
grand march, the first grand ball of the Brother- 
hood of Railway Clerks, Saturday night in the 
Exposition Auditorium, promises to attract more 
than twelve thousand guests. 


The committee for general arrangements in- | 
cludes the following: Elmer E. Evans (chair- | 
man), D. B. Bork, R. P. Vallereaux, Edward | 


Kuhn, J. R. Breazeale, Laughlin Sweeney, P. J. 
Kelly, Peter Garvey, Martin O’Brien, J. Schaefer, 
C. M. Stolker, Leslie N. Slocum, Harry L. Towle, 
Joseph Ortega, H. P. Matthews, J. Giorano, Bruce 
E. Forman, L. D. Wolfe, W. W. Shillingford, J. 


Fitzpatrick, Fred J. Burdick, Fred J. Lobdell, | 


William J. Faul, J. McLane, H. L. Emerson, 
George de Young, Walter Veaco, J. E. Martin, 
J. Sales, -A. R. McKnew and K. K. Clark. 
_—— 
FARM LABORERS’ AVERAGE. 
The average wage rate paid to farm labor in 
Canada in 1918 was the highest on record. Dur- 
ing the summer the average rate per month, in- 


} 
| 


cluding board, was $70 for men, a gain of $6 | 
in one year; and $38 for women, a gain of $4. | 


For the whole year 1918 the average wage rate, 
including board, was $617 for men and $416 for 
women, a gain of $6 and $62 respectively, over 
1917. The average value of board per month 
in 1918 was $21 for men and $17 for women, 
against $19 and $15 in 1917. 


| Union which became effective May 1, calls for 


| $20 and 60 per cent over $32. 
tended to meet the former objections of the Oak- | 


ec i St hla 


“NO NAME STANDS HIGHER.” isted were renewed. During the progress of 

Samuel Gompers, president of the American | these meetings there was no occasion for the 
Federation of Labor, has been awarded the gold | cessation of work, nor was there any threat of 
medal of the National Institute of Social Science such action on the part of the workers. The 
for his achievements in behalf of humanity dur- ; 
ing the war. manufacturers readily assented to change some 

“There is no name that stands higher than | Shop conditions that had previously caused some 
yours in the cause of humanity,” said George | complaint. 
Gordon Battle in his presentation address. “The 
fate of the world depended during this war on the 
attitude of labor. You have not only won the 
confidence of the people of the United States, 
but of the whole world.” 

Mr. Gompers said he accepted the medal “in 
behalf of organized labor, which stood behind 
its country and flag 100 per cent.” 
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WATCHMAKERS 
For $1.00 We Clean Any Kind of Watch 
and Guarantee Corect Time For 2 Years 


DIAMONDS, JEWELRY, WATCHES, 
SILVERWARE, ETC. 
Gold Medal, 1915, Waltham, Elgin, Howard 


and Omega Watches. 
Sliver Watohes, all kinds, $2.00 up. Cutto 
Jowelled American make, regular price. 
size, 


BARBERS GET INCREASES 
At Kansas City a new scale of the Barbers’ 


Jewelled Waltham or Elgin, 
Employing barbers at Minneapolis have agreed : aeaies one ra re fom eae teas 
to pay a new scale that has been prepared by i deesied Wane ies wate’ ova elses 
the union. It calls for a guarantee of $20 per i Jewelled Waltham or Elgin, 
week and 60 per cent over $30. 
The new arrangements made with the barbers i 
| 
é 


provides for a minimum wage of $20 in St. 
joseph, Mo, 
SECOND WAGE INCREASE. 


The clothing manufacturers of Cincinnati us- 


of the United Garment Workers, numbering sev- 
eral thousand, another increase in wages. This 
rs the second concession in wages that has been 
granted this year. The advance was the result 
of several meetings with the manufacturers and 
the friendly relations that have heretofore ex- 


Hand Chased Signet Rings, Lockets, Lavaliers, Brooches and 
Stick Pins. 


ERNEST STEFFEN CO. 
DIAMOND BROKERS 


2146 Mission Street, Corner Sycamore Ave., 
Between 17th and 18th Sts., San Francisco 
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PROTECT YOUR 
VALUABLES 
Why take the risk of losing your deeds, insur- 
ance policies, notes and valuables when at a small 


rental per year these papers can be kept with ab- 
solute security in 


OUR SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 
Ground Floor. 
Boxes, $4.00 per Year. 


Safe Deposit Department 
THE MISSION BANK 


Vaults open 8 a. m. to 6 p. m. Sixteenth Street and Julian Avenue. 
bos. 
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Corduroys---with the “‘Union Label’’--- 


ISSUED BY 


see 


e Label you 
want to see--- 


REGISTERED 


—and the best trousers, as far as we honestly know, that you 
can buy at this price. Corduroys have always been a prefer- 
ence with many men for work wear; but now, since good 
wool is all going to France, they are far superior in warmth, 


appearance, and durability, and this 2 
special line is special priced at $3 ° 5 0 a pair 
The New 


Prager Department Store 
MARKET AND JONES 
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Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting Held 
May 2, 1919. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m. by Presi- 
dent Bonsor. 

Reading Minutes—Minutes of the previous 
meeting approved as printed in “Labor Clarion.” 

Credentials—A laska 
terson, Matt Mattson. Grocery Clerks—Mar- 
guerite King, vice W. R. Cammack. Printing 
Pressmen—Richard S. Jones, vice Geo. McKenna. 
Ladies’ Garment Workers No. 8—I. H. Green- 
berg, vice Bro. Miller. Delegates seated. 

Communications—Filed—Telegram from Sec- 
retary to President Gompers, with reference to 
the accident. From Warchousemen, Steam En- 
gineers, Jewelry Workers, Chauffeurs, Butchers 
115, Milk Wagon Drivers, Upholsterers, Elevator 
Conductors, Watchmen, Hatters, Waiters, Shoe 
Clerks, Sail Makers and Horseshoers, inclosing 
donations for the Cemetery Workers on strike. 
From Warehousemen, inclosing $200 for Victory 
Bonds. From Board of Public Works, acknowl- 
edging receipt of Council’s indorsement of the 
requested increase of wages for Trackmen. 

Referred to Executive Committee—From Mu- 
sicians’ Union, requesting assistance in the union- 
izing of the Techau Tavern. Resolution by Dele- 
gate Bonsor instructing the committee to secure 
the afhliation of all unions not affiliated, and to 
require all unions to send their quota of dele- 
gates. 

Referred to Secretary—From the S. F. Liberty 
Loan Committee, with reference to District Col- 
lectors. 

Referred to “Labor Clarion’—Minutes of the 
Executive Council of the State Federation of 
Labor. 

Requests complied with—From Stove Mount- 
ers’ International Union, with reference to stoves, 
ranges and furnaces manufactured by the Michi- 
gan Stove Company, the Peninsular Stove Co., 
Art Stove Co., and the Detroit Stove Works of 
Detroit, Mich. From the Civic League of Im- 
provement Clubs, with reference to the Hunter’s 
Point Development bill. 

Resolutions submitted by Delegate Bonsor, 
relative to securing affiliation with the Council 
of all unions in San Francisco which are directly 
or through international unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor, and that the 
executive committee investigate the membership 
of the unions now- affiliated with a view of re- 
questing their compliance with the constitutional 
provisions of the Council relating to the num- 
ber of delegates that should be seated in the 
Council. Moved that the resolutions be indorsed. 

Resolutions were submitted by Delegate Daley 
(Letter Carriers), requesting the Council to con- 
demn the methods employed by the Industrial 
Workers’ Defense League as an unwarranted in- 
sult to our officers and a deliberate attempt to 
undermine and disrupt the legitimate organized 
labor movement of the country. Moved that the 
resolutions be filed; carried—56 in favor, 40 
against. 

Reports of Unions—Web Pressmen—Received 
an increase in wages for those receiving less than 
$5.00 per day. Shoe Clerks—Donated $10 to the 
Cemetery Workers; look for union card in shoe 
stores in the Mission. Press Feeders—Scale com- 
mittee appointed. Cemetery Workers—Thanked 
Council and unions for assistance. Bakery Driv- 
ers—Are at a deadlock with employers. Milk 
Wagon Drivers—Donated $20 per week for four 
weeks to Cemetery Workers. Street Carmen— 
Have contributed to all Liberty Loans. Bakers— 
Have held conferences with employers with no 
result. _Machinists—Complained of article in 
“Labor Clarion”; International Union has re- 
imbursed them by sending $25. Editor of the 
“Labor Clarion” was granted the floor to answer. 


Fishermen—Magnus Pe-: 
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Pile Drivers—Many employers have granted their 
demands; fight looks good. Butchers No. 115— 
All members in the service have returned to 
work. Musicians—Requested the matter relating 
to the Firemen’s Band be held in abeyance for 
one week as there seems likelihood that the mat- 
ter will be settled. Bottlers—Explained strike 
and that men returned to work, which resulted 
in obtaining increase asked for, and that Brew- 
ery Workmen and Drivers received the same in- 
crease. Typographical—With the assistance of 
the Building Trades Officers, union firms received 
the printing from a large firm in this city. 
Ladies’ Garment Workers—Have established the 
44-hour week in all shops. 

Delegate John I. Nolan addressed the Council 
on Government Ownership of Railroads, Tele- 
graph and Telephone Lines. Employees have 
been benefited. He also said that the Municipal 
Lines should be better patronized by the people 
of San Francisco. Subject-matter was referred to 
the Executive Committee. 

Label Section--Will adopt a policy of having 
a union label day, and have selected the Ist of 
June as said day. 

Executive Committee—In the matter of wage 
scale of Janitors’ Union, Committee recommends 
indorsement, subject to the approval of Theatri- 
cal Federation and the American Federation of 
Labor. A committee from Bakers’ Union was 
present and explained the status of the negotia- 
tions being carried on with the employers. The 
matter was laid over awaiting further develop- 
ments. In the matter of the Waiters’ Union, 
relative to the conditions in Greek restaurants, 
the Secretary was instructed to assist the union 
in its endeavors to maintain existing conditions. 
Report concurred in. 

Organizing Committee—Fur Workers are or- 
ganizing; will meet next Thursday evening, 
May 8th. 

Special Committee on Time Agreements—Re- 
ported that the subject possessed a great deal of 
merit, but it was not in possession of enough 
information to render a report, and recommends 
that it be given further time and requests the 
Council to invite the officers of all departmental 
councils to appear before the committee on Tues- 
day evening, May 13th, at 8 o’clock; also repre- 
sentatives of the miscellaneous unions. Report 
concurred in, 

Unfinished Business—Moved that the Council 
send a delegate to the convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor; carried. Delegates 
Murphy and Mullen were placed in nomination. 

New Business—Moved, that the Law and Leg- 
islative Committee be instructed to draft resolu- 
tions indorsing the attitude of President Wilson, 
relative-to the Adriatic and Oriental territorial 
questions; carried. 

Moved, to instruct Secretary to arrange a con- 
ference with the Mayor and Board of Public 
Works on the 50-cents a day increase for Track- 
men; carried. 

Moved, that the Secretary be instructed to 
draft resolutions of protest on cancellation of 
ship contracts in yards on the Pacific Coast, to 
be sent to the American Federation of Labor, 
Building Trades Department, Metal Trades De- 
partment, President Wilson, the Representatives 
in Congress, and United States Shipping Board; 
carried. 

Resolutions, as prepared and transmitted by 
the Secretary, read: 

Whereas, Recent cancellations by the United 
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States Shipping Board of shipbuilding contracts 
on the Pacific Coast involving many million dol- 
lars’ worth of construction, and the subsequent 
announcement of the Government’s intention to 
cancel all existing contracts under which keels 
for ships have not been laid, have created wide- 
spread alarm among both workmen and em- 
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(Or Pil Bet. Powell and Stockton 
MATINEt EVERY DAY 


Week Beginning This Sunday Afternoon. 


Last Week 
ANNETTE KELLERMAN 
In Conjunction with 

A GREAT NEW SHOW 
HOMER B. MASON AND MARGUERITE 
KEELER in “A Travesty on the Eternal 
Triangle’; BESSIE BROWNING in “Back 
Again”; CLIFFORD & WILLS, “At Jasper 
Junction”®; HARRY & EMMIE LARNED, 
“Nonsense on Wheels”; LE RUE & DUPRE, 
“Parisian Sand Artists”; EDYTHE & EDDIE 
ADAIR in “The Bootshop”; HEARST WEEK- 
LY; CLARK & VERDI, The Italinn Come- 
dians, 

Evening Prices, 10c, 25c, 50c, 75c, $1.00. 


Matinee Prices (Except Saturdays, Sundays 
and Holidays), 10c, 25c, 50c. 
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The San Francisco Savings 
and Loan Society 


THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK 
Savings Commercial 


526 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


Member of the Associated Savings Banks of 
San Francisco 


Mission Branch, Mission and 21st Sts. 
Park-Presidio Dist. Branch, Clement & 7th Av. 
Haight St. Branch, Haight and Belvedere Sts. 


DECEMBER 31, 1918 


AmMmEtB .. ec cccecccercesecesee oe $58,893,078.42 

GOON, iyo <.5'e wieressiets 610.06 vivre'e's'e \° 50 

Capital Actually Paid Up....... 1,000,000.00 

Reserve and Contingent Funds. 2,336,411.92 

Employees’ Pension Fund ...... 295,618.00 
OFFICERS: 
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John A. Buck, President; George Tourny, 
Vice-Pres. and Manager; A. H. R. Schmidt, 
Vice-Pres. and Cashier; EB. T. Kruse, Vice- 
President; William Herrmann, Assistant 
Cashier; A. H. Muller, Secretary; Wm. D. 
Newhouse, Assistant Secretary; Goodfellow, 
Eells, Moore & Orrick. General Attorneys. 

Board of Directors—John A. Buck, George 
Tourny, E. T. Kruse, A. H. R. Schmidt, I. N. 
Walter, Hugh Goodfellow, A. Haas. E. N. Van 
Bergen, Robert Dollar, E. A. Christensen, 
L. S. Sherman. 
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ployers in the 
Coast; and 

Whereas, The reasons given for such cancella- 
tions and threatened cancellations indicate a fixed 
determination on the part of the United States 
Government to materially modify and alter its 
previous program for the construction of ships 
for America’s new merchant marine; and 

Whereas, Such change of policy, if carried into 
immediate and ruthless execution, would involve 
a breach of faith in the observance of contracts 
valid in every respect, and would result in an 
immediate reduction of the volume of operations 
in Pacific Coast shipyards, necessitating in most 
instances the immediate laying off of the greater 
portion of working crews or causing an almost 
complete shut-down in many yards; and 

Whereas, The change of plans would likewise 
necessitate the scrapping of immense quantities 
of materials now on hand and would delay con- 
struction by many months by reason of the 
time required to prepare new working plans and 
to fabricate new materials; and 

Whereas, The shipyards and shipworkers of the 
Pacific Coast during the war demonstrated their 
speed and efficiency in the construction of ships 
of every character, and the present organization 
of facilities and personnel is the result of careful 
selection and proven fitness; and 

Whereas, This trained and organized force of 
men and material is now threatened with disin- 
tegration and ruin if the Government takes no 
steps and precautions to effect the change in its 
construction policy gradually and with due re- 
gard to economy and uninterrupted volume of 
operation; therefore, be it 

Resolved, By the San Francisco Labor Council, 
representing 35,000 shipworkers of every trade 
and calling directly affected, that we most earn- 
estly appeal to and petition the United States 
Government to take such measures in the inau- 
guration of its new shipbuilding program for a 
new merchant marine as will preserve the in- 
tegrity of existing organizations of personnel and 
facilities, and will occasion the least loss of time, 
money and volume of operation; further 

Resolved, That we respectfully and sincerely 
urge upon the Government the necessity of so 
arranging its new shipbuilding program so as 
to safeguard to the utmost the stability of con- 
ditions of employment and finance, depending 
as these do upon the continued activity and pros- 
perity of the shipbuilding industry on the Pacific 
Coast; and further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be 
forwarded to President Woodrow Wilson, Ed- 
ward N. Hurley, president of the United States 
Shipping Board, our Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress, and to the president, the Metal 


shipbuilding industry on this 


Trades Department, and the Building Trades 
Department of the American Federation of 
Labor. 


Cracker Bakers at this time reported that the 
union had voted to accept the 50 cents per day 
increase and 25 cents per day for the girls. Tele- 
phone Operators—Will hold a grand ball on Sat- 
urday evening, May 10, 1919, at Druids’ Hall. 

Receipts—$720.85. Expenses—$576.10. 

Fraternally yours, 
JOHN A O’CONNELL, Secretary. 

P. S—Members of affiliated unions are urged 
to demand the union label on all purchases. 

—— 
DOFRS DETROIT NEED LABOR? 

In New York’s daily newspapers this week it 
was announced that a strike of 20,000 automobile 
workers was threatened in Detroit. 

In another section of one of these papers was 
printed a Detroit despatch that “the board of 
commerce had sent out a call for demobilized 
soldiers to come to Detroit.” 

“Some weeks ago,” it was stated, “the board 
of commerce sent out notices warning returned 
fighters of a scarcity of jobs in Detroit. The 
conditions are now reversed.” 


WIRE TOLL NOT CAUSED BY WAGES. 

Telegraph tolls have been increased 20 per 
cent by Postmaster General Burleson, who says 
wage increases are responsible for this advance. 

Because of a clash between two financial in- 
terests it is quite probable that the postmaster 
general will not be permitted to use the workers 
as a Shield. 

These two groups are the Western Union and 
the American Telegraph and Telephone Com- 
pany (Bell system) on one side and the Postal 
Telegraph Company on the other. Only recently 
Mr. Burleson deposed President Mackay and 
other officers of the Postal for “refusing to obey 
orders,” and now when the postmaster general 
Says wages cause the 20 per cent increase in 
telegraph rates, the Postal people, through the 
“Postal Telegraph,” their official magazine, de- 
clare that Mr. Burleson has “very generously 
awarded to the Bell Company, in addition to the 


| very handsome compensation of $65,248,641 which 


he gave them,” has also awarded the Bell Com- 
pany an additional “rake-off” of $16,000,000 from 
the subsidary companies. 

“The whole wire control arrangement,” con- 
tinues the “Postal Telegraph,” “has developed 
into a gigantic job whereby the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company has been and 
will be enabled to exploit the public through the 
medium of the post office department.” 

“The December wage increases to telegraph 
operators is a joke and Postmaster General Bur- 
leson has added insult to injury” is the comment 
by President Konenkamp of the Commercial 
Telegraphers’ Union on the postmaster general’s 
claim that wage increases forced him to raise 
telegraph rates. 

ean 
AMERICA STILL EXISTS. 

America still exists and no public official can 
take any action that is not reviewable by the 
courts, declared M. B. Ilbrich, deputy state at- 
torney general of Wisconsin, before the state 


| supreme court in discussing the claim of Post- 
| master-Gencral Burleson that he has the sole 


power to set telephone rates. 

“Constructed, as we suppose they must be con- 
structed,” said the attorney, “these allegations 
constitute the bald statement that the postmaster 


| general possesses arbitrary powers in the con- 


| America. 


duct of this telephone business. But this is still 
America, a victorious America, not a conquered 
The time has not yet come when the 
claim to sheer autocracy does not invoke the 
challenge: 
authority? 


Whence comes the charter of your 
This is no children’s game, no comic 
opera, in which the postmaster-general may cross 
his fingers and cry: ‘You can’t stop me. I am 
exercising war power.’ Nor does that incantation, 
the conjury of that phrase, cause the protecting 
mantle of the constitution to lift and soar away 
into the clouds like the magic carpet in the fairy 
tale. War power and peace power of the presi- 


| dent, we submit, outside of military law or mili- 


tary government or martial law, are one and the 
same thing.” — ye 


RETAIL CLERKS PLAN OUTING. 

The various retail clerks and shoe clerks’ un- 
ions around the San Francisco bay district have 
arranged a retail clerks’ day at Neptune Beach 
for Sunday, July 20th. An excellent program of 


| sports and athletic events for which valuable 


prizes will be given is being arranged in 
connection therewith. The purpose for which the 
affair is being given is to secure additional funds 
to continue the campaign for the six o’clock clos- 
ing of the retail stores on both sides of the bay 
on,Saturday nights. Many of the stores are now 
closing at that hour and it is the intention of the 
campaign committee to make the rule universal. 

The merchants are generally co-operating with 


the clerks to make the event successful. 


DEFEAT HEALTH INSURANCE. 

The New York State Assembly has defeated the 
compulsory health insurance bill, which was ap- 
proved by the Senate. The measure made it 
mandatory for employers who employed eight or 
more workers to carry health insurance for them, 
the cost to be divided equally between the em- 
ployer and the employed. 

——“@_____ 

Don’t buy all you want, but all you need 

Save something for Thrift Stamps and W. S. S. 
——— 


Make an ending to foolish spending. Buy 
W. S. S. 


Why the Cost of 
Water Varies 


It is hard to supply some cities with 
water—easy to supply others. 

Some companies have to seek water 
at a distance—others take it out of a 
near-by river or lake. 

Some companies have to own water- 
sheds to protect the water, and rights 
of way to deliver it—others don’t have 
to acquire an acre out of town. 

Some companies must invest millions 
in dams, aqueducts and ‘‘booster” 
pumps—cothers need a city plant, no 
more. ; 

Some companies have hilly cities to 
supply and must force the water to 
various elevations—others supply level 
cities and have no pressure problems. 

Nowhere in the United States are 
water-supply difficulties found to the 
same extent as in San Francisco. 

The Spring Valley Water Company 
needs thousand of acres of land, while 
a water system like that of Chicago 
needs scarcely any. Every gallon of 
our water has to be pumped from one 
to four times—on that account last 
year the company used over a hundred 
thousand barrels of oil. 

The Spring Valley Water Company 
has spent millions in developing water 
and bringing it to San Francisco. It 
has spent more millions in its city dis- 
tributing system. As the water prob- 
lem of San Francisco grows more com- 
plex with city growth, the company 
must continue to spend large sums. 

Obviously, these conditions have 
their effect on the price of water. It 
is unfair to compare our rates with 
those of cities which are easily sup- 
plied. 

Water is essential to life and must 
be within the reach of all. Yet it can- 
not be sold at a price which ignores 
the difficulties overcome in getting it. 


SPRING VALLEY 


WATER COMPANY 


ee 
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WORLD LABOR DRAFT STUDIED. 

The draft of the convention creating a per- 
manent organization for the improvement and 
regulation of international labor conditions is 


now completed and was considered in Paris 
Sunday by the British delegation. 
The convention consists of 41 articles. The 


first chapter deals with the general outlines of 
the organization which will consist of a general 
conference of representatives and an internation- 
al labor office. The meetings of the general con- 
ference will be held at least once annually 

The conference will include representatives of 
the employers and working people. Each delegate 
may be accompanied by two advisers and when 
women’s rights are involved at least one of the 
advisers should be a woman. The delegates will 
be selected in agreement with the most represen- 
tative body of employers and work people in 
the countries concerned. A governing body of 
twenty-four members will control the labor of- 
fice and will comprise twelve government rep- 
resentatives, six members elected by the dele- 
gates to the conference representing the em- 
ployers and six in the same way by delegates 
representing the working people. A labor of- 
fice will act as a general clearing house for all 
labor information, 

—_—_—_— @— —.------- 
DO WE NEED SCHOOLS? 

More than one-fourth, or 5294, of the 19,546 
children between 14 and 16 years of age to whom 
federal age certificates were issued by the Child- 
ren’s Bureau during the life of the former child 
labor law could not sign their own names legibly. 

In the five states where federal certificates 
were issued by the Children’s Bureau, 18,379 
white children between 14 and 16 years old were 
certificated. Only 742 of them had reached the 
eighth grade in school. Of 1166 colored children 
to whom certificates were issued, only 40 reached 
the eighth grade. In other words, 96 per cent of 
the white children and 97 per cent of the colored 
children granted certificates had not reached the 
eighth grade in school. In some states a child 
cannot secure a work permit until he is 16 
years old, unless he has completed the eighth 
grade. Only 248, or 1.3 per cent of the total 
number of children certificated, could have met 
such a requirement, because they alone of the 
children certificated had attained the ninth grade 
or higher. 

Doubtless these figures are subject to qualifi- 
cation, but they are nevertheless significant. 

- =~ - 
PREVENTING BOLSHEVISM. 

Recently Premier David Lloyd George of Great 
Britain warned that country of impending civil 
war unless prompt steps were taken to satisfy 
the just demands of labor. He asked the large 
employers and the leaders of labor to join with 
the government in devising ways and means of 
preventing violence during the period of recon- 
struction. A joint convention was called and 
formulated a program. This program is a re- 
markable document and of vital interest to all 
serious-minded Americans who recognize that 
America equally with Great Britain is passing 
through a critical time. Walter Holloway, lec- 
turer for the People’s Sunday University, will 
explain the British program Sunday evening, May 
11th, in Golden Gate Commandery Hall. 

Se ee 
FIVE STATES REPRESENTED. 

A district of boiler makers has just been 
formed with representatives from Texas, Okla- 
homa, Kansas, Louisiana and Missouri. Head- 
quarters will be at Tulsa, Okla., and A. J. McIver 
was chosen president. The principal object of 
the new organization is to consolidate the oil 
tank and refinery boiler makers into a district 
body for the better handling of their affairs. The 
district organization will be under the jurisdiction 
of the Boiler Makers’ International Union. 
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WORKING CONDITIONS SERVICE. 
By Grant Hamilton, Director General. 

The Working Conditions Service, an activity 
inaugurated by the Department of Labor last 
year, has demonstrated the value of the analytic- 
al treatment of problems in industry. The Serv- 
ice does not deal with hours and wages as contro- 
versial issues, but seeks, through the employer, to 
establish ideal working conditions and harmoni- 
ous relations. Excluding contentious issues, the 
Working Conditions Service has entered a vast 
field of endeavor. Already numerous enterprises 
employing large bodies of workmen and work- 
women have sought assistance from the Service. 
The Working Conditions Service treats working 
conditions under three general divisions: 

Industrial Hygiene and Medicine, 

Safety Engineering, and 

Labor Administration. 

While the pay envelope and length of work- 
day are fundamental items in industry, yet they 
do not by any means constitute all the important 
elements which are comprehended within the 
scope of working conditions. 

The Service is constantly gathering data from 
every quarter and passing it on to a large list of 
employers. In addition, it details men, upon re- 
quest, to assist employers solve problems of labor 
turnover, absenteeism, sanitation, safety and all 
other questions arising in industry. 

This is the only service of its kind conducted 
by any government in the world. 

—_——__—_&_—_____ 
WRITES POETRY OF GENIUS. 

Who is “Carl Roppel of Candor, New York”? 
Is he just a country boy, who like Keats, was 
born a genius? Or is “Carl Roppel” the central 
figure in a hoax aimed at members of the fac- 
ulty of the University of California? 

This is a question University authorities are 
striving to answer. Meanwhile, a poem, “Our 
Country’s Prayer,” consisting of two remarkable 
stanzas into which are concentrated the heart 
and soul of America, has been set to music by 
Professor Arthur Farwell, of the University de- 
partment of music, to be sung in the Greek thea- 
tre: 

Witter Bynner, of the department of English, 
received this and other poems from “Carl Rop- 
pel of Candor, N. Y.,” for criticism. He at 
once came to the conclusion that the poems were 
the work of genius. A number of them tell of 
the joy of country life, of life on the farm, in 
a way that Burns would have applauded. Byn- 
ner has been unable to locate the author; let- 
ters sent to Candor are returned by the post 
office. Bynner, inasmuch as he perpetrated sev- 
eral months ago a famous hoax on writers of 
free verse, suspects that an attempt is being made 
to hoax him in turn. He is unable, however, to 
call to mind contemporaneous American poetry 
which has the pure, simple beauty of the verse 
written by “Roppel.” 

Who is “Carl Roppell’’? Genius or hoax? 

ee 
TEXTILE WORKERS WIN. 

After a battle continuing for 21 weeks, a settle- 
ment has been reached between the textile work- 
ers and the manufacturers who represent the 
carpet industry in Philadelphia. The agreement 
calls for an increase of 23 per cent and a reduc- 
tion of hours to 48 per week. Immediately fol- 
lowing the acceptance of these terms a reorgani- 
zation was effected of the tapestry carpet work- 
ers, highspire weavers and tapestry carpet 
printers which resulted in merging these work- 
ers into one organization under the title of the 
Tapestry Carpet Weavers’ Union of Philadelphia 
and vicinity; 2— SS 

PHOTO ENGRAVERS STRIKE. 

Boston photo engravers employed in commer- 
cial shops have suspended work to enforce in- 
creased wages. Other demands include recogni- 
tion of the union and the establishment of the 
44-hour week next year. 


Friday, May 9, 1919. 


CAN’T “BLUE PRINT” UNIONS’ 
OBJECTIVE. 

It is impossible to mark out in blue print form 
the ultimate aim of trade unionism, declares John 
P. Frey, editor of the “International Molders’ 
Journal,” in an editorial on “Industrial Democ- 
racy.” 

“It would be as appropriate to ask the ques- 
tion, ‘What is the final goal of a democracy?” 
says the labor editor. 

“The most practical answer would be, ‘to 
secure equality of opportunity and even-handed 
justice for all citizens and protect them in their 
right to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.’ 

“A democratic form of government, because it 
supplants arbitrary government and arbitrary 
authority, enables the people as a whole to work 
out their problems as they arise. 

“We cannot see the ultimate results of a demo- 
cratic form of government, but we have just 
shown ourselves—as a nation—willing to make 
the greatest of sacrifices in order that the privi- 
leges of enjoying this form of government shall 
not be interfered with or overthrown by autoc- 
racy and the militarism upon which this rested. 

“We cannot know what the ultimate end of 
trade unionisms will be. We cannot foresee all 
of the problems which will arise within commerce 
and industry affecting the workers, but we can 
thoroughly understand the principle which we 
will apply to their solution, and that is the 
principle of democracy in the relationship of em- 
ployer and employee, equal in its effectiveness to 
the democracy which exists in the relationship 
of citizen to citizen and citizen to the nation. 

“Democracy is the opposite to class rule, class 
rule is the rule of one group over another; the 
formulating of rules by one group which other 
groups must obey.” 

> 
CEMETERY WORKERS WIN. 

After a struggle lasting five weeks the Ceme- 
tery Workers’ Union has won its strike for an 
increase in pay. 

Last September the union presented to the 
cemetery associations a new wage scale calling 
for $5 per day. Holy Cross at once conceded 
the increase, but all of the others refused to en- 
tertain the proposition. Just at that time the 
influenza epidemic became acute in this city and 
the union decided not to force the issue until 
normal health conditions had been restored. In 
February the union again presented its demands 
to the associations which had previously re- 
jected the scale, and again they refused. After 
repeated efforts to reach an agreement had failed 
the union voted to strike to enforce the demand 
and a bitter fight followed during which two of 
the associations employed gunmen in an effort 
to break the strike, but without avail. Gradually 
the union wore down the opposition and on 
Thursday the last of the employers capitulated 
and the men returned to work this morning com- 


plete victors. SS 
FIRED AND RE-HIRED. 


It has been charged that members of Federal 
Civil Service Employees’ Union were being dis- 
charged and re-hired at the pre-war rate of 
wages. Martin A. Morrison, president of the 
United States Civil Service Commission, writes 
that after having the matter thoroughly investi- 
gated, it has been found that such is not the 


case. Sh ceed 


SECURED CONCESSIONS. 

At Tampa, Florida, a strike of electrical work- 
ers resulted in a wage rate of 80 cents per hour, 
time and half for overtime and a union shop 
agreement. The previous rates were 61 to 75 
cents. ——————@q@—_____ 

Don’t say, “Can we afford to get it?” but, 
“Can’t we afford to do without it?’ You and 
your country need W. S. S. 


| Thrift never killed a cat, but care did. 
PWEsSicS: 


Buy 
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Sidney Magner Tiers learned his trade on the 
“Call” and became a journeyman member of the 
union a few years ago. After reaching his ma- 
jority and being in possession of a card, he 
started out to see something of the world. He 
reached Los Angeles and in August, 1917, enlisted 
in the aviation service of the army. Two months 
later, after a spell of sickness, he was transferred 
to the field artillery and began to shift about 
from one camp to another in the United States. 
In all he traveled through 42 of the 48 States of 
the Union before sailing for France with the 
American expeditionary forces. He has seen 
foreign service in England, France, Belgium and 
Germany. He was with the 347th field artillery in 
all of the rough stuff that was pulled thé last 
few months of the war and was with the outfit 
that was under orders to take Metz, being 18 
miles from that place when the armistice was 
signed. He got back home last week and is 
looking fine. He says: “I’ve been on the go 
constantly since the fall of 1917, have seen many 
places in that length of time, but, take it from 
me, California, with San Francisco, puts it all 
over the whole bunch. From now on I will be 
satisfied to stay at home.” 

Many features of a novel nature are to be in- 
troduced at the entertainment and ball to be 
given by the Union Printers Mutual Aid Society 
a week from next Tuesday night at Native Sons’ 
Hall, 430 Mason street. Arrangements for the 
affair have been perfected and the committee in 
charge feels confident the event will eclipse any 
previous social happening oi the society. 

L. W. Monson of the Sunset Publishing Com- 
pany chapel has filed a nominating petition with 
the secretary of the union and will contest with 
W. G. Zoeller for the office of second vice-presi- 
dent at the election to be held May 28th. A 
petition for the nomination of J. Faunt Le Roy 
to be a candidate for secretary-treasurer against 
L. Michelson, incumbent, has also been filed. 

Domenico Bianchi, the first member of No. 21 
to offer his services in the great world war, and 
who left this city September 2, 1915, for Italy, 
has returned and is back on his old job in the 
composing room of “La Voce del Popolo.” After 
three and one-half years’ service in the land of 
his nativity, Bianchi is satisfied to spend his re- 
maining days in the land of his adoption. Other 
members on our “Roll of Honor” who are back 
home, all of whom have not reported at local 
headquarters, however, are: Charles Holborn, 
who has asked that his card be transferred to 
San Diego; Victor J. Spence, Louis Guenley, 
Bartley J. Coffin and H. N. Seeger, all appren- 
tices. 


The job scale committee held its second meet- 
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; Do 
t you want to 
increase 
your 


Business? 


If you do, put the UNION 
LABEL on your products. 


The UNION LABEL origi- 
nated right here in San Fran- 
cisco and the people de- 
mand it on their purchases. 
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ing Tuesday night of this week. It was an open 
meeting at which all members of the union had 
been invited to attend. A large gathering was 
present, many of whom presented their views to 
the committee. After the formal hearing was 
concluded the committee met in conference with 
a committee from Oakland Typographical Union 
and the president of Sacramento Typographical 
Union, when ‘the desirability of creating a zone 
was discussed. It was determined that a meet- 
ing be held next Tuesday night, when it is ex- 
pected that scale committees representing the 
three cities will be present and reach an agree- 
ment on the basis for a scale that will be applica- 
ble in San Francisco, Oakland and Sacramento. 
If that is accomplished, the same will be reported 
back by the several committees with a recom- 
mendation for adoption by the unions. It was 
further proposed and tentatively agreed to that 
a joint conference be held by committees repre- 
senting the three unions with committees repre- 
senting the employers’ associations of the three 
cities with the object in view of establishing a 
uniform scale agreement in the suggested zone. 
The new order of procedure was suggested in 
a letter received by President Tracy from Presi- 
dent Scott, the text of which follows: 

“The recent award made by a local board of 
arbitration in Sacramento emphasizes the neces- 
sity for a thorough consideration of the interests 
of the commercial printing industry in San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland and Sacramento. 

“Briefly stated, the employers in these three 
cities, as represented by those who are members 
of the United Typothetae, feel that as they are 
in a competitive zone, the wage scales of the 
three cities should be uniform. 

“Under these circumstances it may be extreme- 
ly difficult to negotiate satisfactory readjustments 
of these scales, unless these readjustments can be 
made simultaneously. I shall not at this time dis- 
cuss the award made in Sacramento, except to say 
that in making it the local board, or at least the 
chairman, ignored completely the abnormal in- 
creases in the prices of food, clothing, etc., since 
January 1, 1916. The award can not be defended 
on any ground except that apparently it aims to 
meet the scales of San Francisco and Oakland. 
If this is to be the basis on which readjustments 
are to be made to meet existing conditions, then 
such a plan will not have the indorsement of the 
officers of the International Typographical Union. 

“As a result of several conferences, there was 
organized in Chicago last week a tentative or- 
ganization to be known as the International 
Council, composed of representatives of the em- 
ployers and employees in the commercial branch 
of the industry. 

“Generally speaking it is my view that there 
should be a uniform book and job scale for San 
Francisco, Oakland and Sacramento, but the ex- 
isting scales should all be readjusted, and the basis 
for such readjustments should be the increased 
prices charged for food, clothing, etc., in 1919 
as compared with those prices on January 1, 1916. 

“T am therefore sending this letter to the 
presidents of the three unions mentioned with 
the earnest recommendation that the executive 
officers of the three organizations should im- 
mediately confer and request a conference with 
the representatives of the commercial employers 
in the three cities, with the view of establishing 


a new and uniform wage rate for our members — 


in the three cities, to be effective on a specified 
date, and that in the event of the inability of the 
joint conference to reach an agreement during 
the month of May, the matter be referred to the 
representatives of the employers and the rep- 
resentatives of the unions on the International 
Council to determine the basis for the readjust- 
ment of these scales, with the view of making 
them as nearly uniform as the local conditions 
warrant, and at the same time giving full consid- 
eration to the increased prices referred to. 

“In any event, I request that this joint con- 


ference be suggested immediately and if the em- 
ployers in these cities decline to give considera- 
tion to the suggestion, I will appreciate an early 
reply.” sae =e SS: 

Meet Benjamin Franklin face to face on the 
1919 War-Savings Stamps. 
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i Oemand the Union Label 


ON YOUR PRINTING, BOOKBINDING 
AND PHOTO ENGRAVING 
If a firm cannot place the Label of the 


Allied Printing Trades Council on your 
Printing, it is not a Union Concern. 
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Named shoes are frequently made in 
Non-union factories 


DO NOT BUY ANY SHOE 
No matter what its name, unless it 
bears a plain and readable impression 


of 
This UNION STAMP 


UNION 


= factory No. 
——— 


All shoes without the UNION STAMP 


are always Non-Union. 


Do not accept any excuse for Absence 


of the UNION STAMP. 


BOOT & SHOE WORKERS’ UNION 
246 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
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John F. Tobi, Chas. L. Baine, 
Pres. Sec.-Treas. 
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—two splendid styles 


—very moderately priced 
Mahogany Brown Calf Lace 


Gun Metal Calf Blucher Lace 
Shoes (as pictured) Roundshape Toes 


WwW. L. DOUGLAS $G-00 
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MENS SHOES 


Union—Stamped 


Shoes—new English Toes 


A DANDY $6 ‘ 00 
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AVERT CRACKER PLANT STRIKE. 
A strike of the cracker bakers and cracker 
packers was averted by the acceptance Friday 
night of a compromise agreement submitted by 


the employers. The compromise provides an 
increase of 50 cents a day for the bakers and 25 
cents for the packers. The present wage of the 
bakers is $3.75 a day and the packers is $1.75. 

&- 
WILL PROTEST LUXURY TAX. 

Frank O’Brien, representative of Retail Shoe 
Clerks’ Union announces that the union will pro- 
test to Congress in regard to the luxury tax now 
being imposed on persons purchasing shoes at a 
price in excess of $10 per pair. The clerks pro- 
pose to seek the support of the labor movement 
in making the protest as effective as possible. 
O’Brien says that the members of his union 
who are engaged in selling shoes know that 
shoes selling over the $10 rate should not be 
charged to the purchaser as a luxury as it is 
practically impossible to obtain under that price 
shoes that are presentable and durable. The 
clerks hold that the present figure at which the 
luxury tax begins is entirely too low. 

—__—-—- @___ ---— 
DANCE BY OPERATORS. 

Telephone Operators’ Union, Local No. 54A, 
will give an entertainment and dance in Druids’ 
Temple, 44 Page street, tomorrow, Saturday, 
night. This will be the second social affair given 
by the union during the last year. The union has 
been organized only nine months and its growth 
in membership has been remarkable. 
present time 95 per cent of the telephone oper- 
ators are organized, according to the officers of 
the union. The proceeds of the entertainment 
will be placed in the general fund. Negotiations 
are now pending to increase the wage scale of 
telephone operators from the present rate of $1.85 
and $2.65 a day to a minimum of $2 for learners 
and $4 for experienced workers. 

Miss E. M. Schultz, business agent and treasurer 
of the union, has been appointed chairman of the 
arrangements committee. Other officers of the 
union who will be active in making the enter- 
tainment a success are: Miss Rose King, presi- 
dent; Miss M. M. Andre, vice-president; Miss 
Maud Kazeko, financial secretary, and Miss Adele 
Matchette, recording secretary. 


At the - 


URMY HOME. 

William -Urmy, former vice-president of the 
Labor Council has returned to the city after an 
extended tour through Utah, Idaho and Wyo- 
ming as a commissioner of conciliation for the 
Department of Labor. Urmy has been instru- 
mental in settling disputes and preventing many 
strikes in the coal mines and timber industry 
of these states. 


> 
UNION LABEL DAY. 

The first Saturday in every month has been 
designated as Union Label Day by the Label 
Section of the San Francisco Labor Council, 
Emil Buehrer, label agent of the section says 
that it is proposed to launch a purchasing plan 
among trade unionists and friends on these days 
and that only union label products are to be 
bought. A comprehensive program is to be pre- 
sented in order to make the 
100 per cent effective. 

ee 
WEB PRESSMEN GAIN. 

A substantial gain in wages for those now re- 
ceiving less than $5 per day is announced by of- 
ficers of Web Pressmen’s Union. The increases 
are said to range from $2.60 to $5.20 per week. 
The announced increase for those receiving over 
$5 per day is much less. 

—————— 
FUR WORKERS FORM UNION. 

John O. Walsh, organizer for the American 
Federation of Labor, reported at the last meeting 
of the San Francisco Labor Council that the or- 
ganization meetings of fur workers of San Fran- 
cisco were successful, and that a new union had 


successive drives 


‘been formed and temporary officers elected. Ap- 


| plication for a charter had been made to the In- 


ternational Union. 


oe 
MACY SCALE PAID IN PART. 
Boilermakers, helpers, machinists and helpers 
in the employ of the State Harbor Commission 
are being paid the Macy scale. !t is reported that 
the Blacksmiths and Helpers have not as yet 


received this rate. Business Agent George Cul- 


| len will take the matter up with the board as 


instructed by the union. 


| performance on wheels. 


Friday, May 9, 1919. 


TO TRY PROFIT-SHARING. 

The Philadelphia Shoe Company has decided 
to put in operation a profit-sharing scheme in its 
establishment which is to include all employees. 
Definite details of the plan have not yet been 
worked out, but the idea is to have a certain per- 
centage of the profits at the end of each year 
divided among the employees. The employees 
are to elect committeemen who will represent 
them in the business, and weekly meetings of 
this committee and the management will be held 
to take up matters pertaining to the business, 
both in respect to conditions of employment and 
matters of management. The new plan is not 
in any way to interfere with the conditions estab- 
lished by the union or to take the place of any 
benefits previously enjoyed by the employees of 
the firm. The management candidly states that 
it is to be an experiment, and the hope is enter 
tained that it will meet with success. 

> 
JOIN PATTERNMAKERS. 

William Kleinhammer, business manager of 
Patternmakers’ Union has returned to the city 
and announces that the men in Sacramento, who 
have been working at the patternmaking trade 
and who have been undecided as to whether to 
join the Patternmakers’ Union or the railway 
carmen, have decided to affiliate with the pattern- 
makers. 

The patternmakers have not as yet become at- 
filzited with the Railway Department o1 the 
‘\nierican Federation of Labor, as have most of 
the organizations in the several railroad systeim 
federations. It is expected, however, that at the 
coming convention of the American Federation 


| of Lakor, a thorough plan of co-operation will 


be reached by all the unions engaged in the rail- 
vay work, 2 
NO SETTLEMENT YET REACHED. 

The proposed bakers’ strike has been held in 
abeyance and conferences with the employing 
bakers are being held this week in a final attempt 
to settle the differences. Bakers and bakery 
wagon drivers will insist that the original wage 
demands be met. The drivers will insist on a 
6 o'clock starting time in the morning. Bakers 
are asking for $33 a week and the drivers for $35. 
In case the employers take any step during the 
week detrimental to the interests of the two local 
unions or the Drivers’ Union of Oakland, the 
other will take immediate action in concert. This 
policy was determined upon at special meetings 
of the three unions last Saturday night. Special 
mectings will be held tomorrow night and if the 
situation is not adjusted detinite strike arrange- 
ments will be made. 


> 

ORPHEUM. 

Next weck wili be the last of Annette Keller- 
man. A great new show will also be presented. 
Homer B. Mason and Marguerite Keeler will ap- 
pear in their latest success, “A Travesty on the 
Eternal Triangle.” Hitherto “The Eternal Tri- 
angle” has figured seriously on the stage but 
Mr. Browne and Mason and Keeler use it for fun 
and with most enjoyable results. Bessie Brown- 
ing entitles her offering “Back Again” which is 
the name of one of her greatest song hits. Her 
numbers are interspersed with impersonations. 
Jack Clifford and Miriam Wills will present a 
humorous farce called “At Jasper Junction,” in 
which Mr. Clifford furnishes a remarkably clever 
and accurate sketch of a rural ticket agent and 
Miss Wills is vivacious and attractive as “the 
live passenger in a dead town.” Harry and 
Emmie Larned are comedians and cyclists who 
give a remarkably clever and highly diverting 
Jules Le Rue and Jean 
Dupre are described as “Parisian Sand Artists.” 
With the sand dried by the process of an oven 
so that there is no color combination that can- 


| net be produced, representations of famous can- 


vases are presented. Edythe and Eddie Adair 
will repeat their comedy hit “The Bootshop.” 
A special feature comedians, Clark and Verdi. 


